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GRANT RICHARDS AND 
HUMPHREY TOULMIN 


at The Cayme Press Limited, 21 Soho Square, London 








N: eville Cardus has written so wisely and so well on cricket that 
a new book on the game from his pen—the first for five years 

—is very much of an event. ‘The Summer Game: A Cricketer’s 
Journal ”’ (6/-), which will appear in a week or two, is interesting 
not only to cricketers but to lovers of English life and character. 
It treats of cricket as part of the English Summertime: it follows 
the changing seasons from Spring to Autumn and passes from 
Lord’s to ‘‘Our Village’”’ and ‘“‘Shastbury.’’ The author has com- 
bined with a knowledge of the game some relish of the humour of 
English sport and character. Besides the ordinary edition, a special 
edition of 120 copies will be printed on large paper, all numbered 
and signed by the author, of which 100 will be for sale at 42/- each. 

a 


urder and Mystery! One may suppose that the detective story, the crime story, runs the 
Mic of being overdone. Under the title of “ Alurder and Alystery: Thirty-One Thrilling 
Crimes”, Evelyn Johnson and Gretta Palmer have written a very different kind of book. 
“The thirty-one problems are really nothing more nor less than thirty-one complete detective 
stories, reduced to the essential facts. There is no padding, and the insipid love interest that is 
an integral part of the conventional detective story has in all cases been omitted. All we have 


done [the authors say] is to give you the crimes to be solved. All the clues are there. We will 
not cheat and leave out any factor that might be necessary for the solution. And the culprit will 
always have a reasonable motive... .” In fact, it is to be hoped that the reader will work out his 


own solutions “ before breaking the seal which binds the pages containing the answers; or, if the 
seal has already been broken, looking at those answers. But that is a matter for each one’s con- 
science.” This extra-ordinary book will appear in a few days. Price 7/6. 
g 
nd now a very different book. W. T. Stace (of whose last book Lord Haldane said that 
Ai: ? a written “the most thorough and complete exposition since Stirling's ‘ Secret of 
’ was published in the ‘ sixties’”’) makes in “ The Meaning of Beauty” an original 
( eae nm to th yught in the field of aesthetics. Price 6/ 
| s 


Sturge Moore’s “Armour for Aphrodite ' appeared last month. It endeavours to 
ae t long neglected thr sughts so as to “hab those who hitherto have had no touch 


etry and art to encounter the right experiences; those who have had only faint 


acquaintance with them to wax in contemplative power; and those 
who are losing this, to recover their hold. Price 8/06. 
@ 


he next Fountain Press issues are likely to be James Branch 
Cabell’s “Sonnets from Antan” (42/-—and there are only 
25 copies for this side of the Atlantic !) and James Stephens’s 
“Theme and Variations,” . book of poems (42/-—only 200 
copies for this side). These books will be numbered, and signed 
by the authors. 
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1804-1929 


During 125 years the Bible Society has 
issued over 397,000,000 volumes of Holy 


Scripture. 


The growth in the annual output has been 
phenomenal—especially in recent years. 


Five years after its foundation the Society 
sent out on an average nine volumes every 
hour. 


Fifty years after its foundation it sent out 
156 volumes every hour. 


When it was 100 years old the Society 
sent out 650 volumes every hour. 


In its 125th year (1928) the issues reached 
the record figure of 1,301 volumes every 
hour. 


And yet the world has not been supplied. 
Will you help us to do more ? 


Plecse send a gift to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











The Missions to Seamen: 
| \ £m WHAT DO | 
| SAILORS 


THINK 
OF IT? 


A young sailor was 
saying “ Good-bye,” 
sailing next day. He 
gave a “ thankoffer- 


f 





ing.’ It was found 
to be £20. 
- Oh,” said the 
ee Chaplain, “this js 
| é : too much for you to 
give.” 


““No,” replied the man, “ it is not enough. This 
Mission has made all the difference to mv life, 
and I want it to’ make all the difference to 
' someone else’s life.” 


Will you give in the same spirit ? 
Stuart C. Knox, Secretary, 
11 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

















Sayings of Famous Men. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


Speaking on Parliamentary Reform in 1831, Lord 
Brougham said, ** Justice deferred enhances the price at 
which you musi purchase safety and peace.” Ponder 
this thought, because delay in assuring enhances the price 
you must pay to secure safety and peace in your old age. 





Assurance will never cost you less than it does to-day. 
By to-morrow an illness may have made you uninsurable. 
‘The moral is plain! Assure while you are young and 
healthy. The ideal policy for a young man is the 


“BUSINESS MAN'S” POLICY 
of 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


It gives life cover at low cost and contains valuable 
options to change its nature according as varying 
circumstances may arise. 


Write for Booklet ** A.C.7”" to 


The STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY- 


LONDON DUBLIN 


ESTABLISHEO 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. tc4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 








THE ls. Gd. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D 


ON SOLWAY BRIDGE: Chapters XVII.-XX By G. FE. M 
TENNYSON A HUNDRED YEARS AFTER By Laurie Magnus 
A ROMAN NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENT By Charles I 
LORENZINO DEI MEDICI ON THE FRENCH STAGI 
B 


JUNE. 


Jess Ware 
AT DHARDI JUNCTION: A SHORT STORY By Hilton Br 


GREEK LOVE SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF ANTONIN PROUST 
Ky Eoanice Tietjens and Mergaret Murray Gibb 
THE WATCHER O THE DEAD. By John Gnina 


DISTANCI 
F. H. Dorset 
AND THE YOUNGER 

By G A. Marte 
BARBRET'! 
rard Huxle 


THE SPARROWLFIELD PAPERS: NI.-OUR CAR. XtIl 
LENDS ENCHANTMENT By 
“JOURNEY’S END” 
GENERATION, 
LETTLRS TO HER 
BROWNING.--(1I 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 70 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


A WAR PLAY 


SISTER, FROM ELIZABETH 
Fd ted by Leor 

















BOOKS 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfaw 1223. 
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SATISFACTION = 


NTIRE 


follow 


and lasting satisfaction will 
a choice from the smart new 
patterns now available in “ LUVISCA” 
shirts, pyjamas and soft collars. They 
wear better than silk, launder better than 
silk, and are much cheaper than silk. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 










eS write ( , 
SA 1 tin’s-le 

Grand, Lond C.1, fo 

ais. name of near t < é 
id riptive lit . 


=... * 
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SHIRTS 
Baa COLLARS 


























From Glasgow, 25th June, Liverpool, 26th June 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, LISBON 


To 


To 






SUMMER 
CRUISES 


By T.S.S. ASSYRIA 


1§ Days from £25 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL & NORTH AFRICA 


20 Days from £32 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL & CANARY ISLANDS 
From Glasgow, i2th July 


CADIZ, CASABLANCA, LAS PALMAS, 


MADEIRA, LISBON 
23 Days from £35 


MEDITERRANEAN 
From Glasgow, 9th Aug., Liverpoo), 10th Aug. 
To GIBRALTAR, PALMA, AJACCIO, 
MONACO, BARCELONA, TANGIER 


LIVERPOOL - - 
MANCHESTER - - - : - 
LONDON - - - ° ° 
LONDON - s - - ° 
GLASGOW ° 


Special Shore Excursions at each port 


For full information apply to 
Cunard Building, 


ANCHOR LINE 


OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 











—practical hints for the owner-driy 
—description of the Braking Syster 
of 15 popular ears. 


Write for a copy—post free—asking 


and please mention the make of your car. 


FERIODO 
BRAKE LININGS 














LONDON BIRMINGHAM MAN 
cen BRIGHTON LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
CARDIFI NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNI ‘CARTASEE 
COVENTRY, GLASGOW, ABERDEEN, AND BEI 


FERODO LIMITED, 
CHAPEL -EN-LE-FRI TH vyaSTOCKPO 


—— a book for 
EVERY MOTORIST 


When and how to adjust your brakes 


for Edition IP, 


o 
jegrave’'s 


Arrow’ 


er 
ns 





2 





Water Street 

64 Cross Street 
48 Fenchurch Street 
26-27 Cockspur Street 
St. Vincent Place 














~~ 
A perfect surface 


Moderna commercial and privately owned 
traffic demand a smooth, safe, lasting sur- 
face. A dressing of COLAS supplies this 
demand. 

COLAS arrives ready to apply and can be 
put down by anyone at any time of the year. 
COLAS modernises Drives and Paths with- 
out spoiling their appearance. 

One drum ll 


livered dir 


Write to Es 
for 24-page B 


COLAS PRODUCTS 


Foreign Rights : Aspha 


LIMITED 
It Cold Mix, Limited 
38-39 Parliament Street,Westmunster, S.W.1 
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Royal Mail Service to | 


: SOUTH & EAST AFRICA | 


HOLIDAY TOURS | 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 


Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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| MALVERN 


FOR SERENE BEAUTY AND ENJOYMENT. 


Foremost Health Resort. 
Broad Spaces and Soaring Uplands. 
Sparkling Air and Sunshine. 





| Choice Literature free from Spa Director S, Malvern. 





Enquire 


| Express Train Services and Cheap Facilities by G.W.R. 
at Stations or Offices. 


BERNARD SHAW DRAMATIC FESTIVAL from MID-AUGUST. 


















"hy: 


Fit on a Splendid “FIFE” 
OUTSTANDING VALUE! 


purchase price, when the 
purchase, it is understood that you will 
Accept NOW this great and generous offe 
Many UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 


FOR GENTLEMEN. THIS “FIFE” 
OXFGRD MODEL, designed with plain stitched 
toe cap and sole of goo’ walking substance, 
is a shoe of OUTSTANDING CH —_ — 


TER! The uppers are cu a 
Super Calf Skins selecrec ‘ ~ 
their splendid endurance 


Beautifully modelled on 
good-fitting, comfortable 
lasts. Soles guaranteed 
to wear, 


ORDER 
212. 
Black. 
5 






















-On~ 


ba NO MONEY 
A single Shoe sent for FREE EXAMINATION. 


in England, Scotland or Wales under the following conditions : 
remaining shoe will 


Shoe in your own home. See its fine features and judge of its great 
A single shoe (ladies’ or gentlemen’s) will be sent FREE to ar addre 
If you decide to keep it you will send 
be forwarded immediately If you % wish to 
return the shoe undamaged within THREE DAYS pt 
r from a world-famous firm. UNAPPROACH NBL E VALUE: 
are constantly received. A few are printed below. 
FOR LADIES. nis “rire” sHoe is pre- 








A. T. HOGG (‘FIFE’), LTD., 91, 





FNL 


| 
| HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
| 
| 
} 


British in the men engaged in it; British in its material; British in that, 
while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Please give now, ind remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Secretary. 





Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














0 N ae No. 
: RDER 0. 
Faultless in 5 213. Black. ee a ee ge 
Brown. A splendid example o 
design, make 36/6 34, 6 a really smart and ser- 
and finish. es / viceable Walking Shoe. 
NARROW, MEDIUM or 4 ULL-MEDIUM TOE, each half-size being GUARANTEED TO FIT COMFORTABLY Stocked in 3, 4 and 5 
r stocked in six widths, fitting; sizes and half- 
ACCURATE FITTING is a specia! feature of the “ FIFE.” State size usually worn and draw cutline of steckinged foot. Keep pencil 
perfectly upright, with foot resting lightly on paper. 
FULL 
Customers December, 1928.—Please send one pair Shoes December, 1928.—Your Shoes have always beer 
abroad should | Order No 135, Blac k with Uskide Sports | very satisfactory and good fitting. CATALOGUE 
tend remittance sules. We cannot get Shoes like yours Miss B. C., Nelson, New Zealand FREE. 
- order a J. W., Sittingbourne | oF ~ uary, 1929.—Will you please rend n 
verren postage March, 1929.—Best thanks I am very satis fied | parr Gf your good strong Brogues I have had 
— with the two pairs of Shoes ‘hey tit very | two pairs “pt viously, and enjoy wearing thera 
wel Princess H., Bohemia. i irs P., Felixstowe 


———— FIFE, SCOTLAND. 


The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post Trade. 












OFFER 
























superior in quality and 
igned in 


eminent in charac ter, 
finish. The golosh and toe cap des 
one whole piece, give this shoe a 
distinctively smart appearance. Ob- 
tainable in Black and Brown 
Box Calf Low Heeb for 
comfortable walking. 






















ORDER No. 
643. 
Brown. 


34/6 














































OVER 32,500 CHILDREN, 


MANY CRIPPLES AND BABIES 
HAVE BEEN IN THE CARE OF 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Will you please help present family 
of 4,697 with a gift to Secretary, 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., Old Town 


London, S.E.11 


Kennington), 


Hall, Kennington, 
(Bankers: Barclays Ltd., 
and so help aid 


A NATIONAL WORK. 
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pei MIUI HONLUUUUONESUOUVOAUIVLGUANIN HIMHAUALLLUTATTTT 
‘| SWITZERLAND 
Z THE GARDEN OF EUROPE. 
E = Are you merely a tenant? If so, you 
= have probably paid away a large 
It has been truly said that no other country offers = sum without owning a single brick! 
so much wonderful beauty and variety of landscape |= Isn't it time you bought a house for 
as Switzerland, within a comparatively small area, |} = on —— ny ot ag a 
2| and easily accessible from England. E a Se a ee re 
re E = generous assistance can be given to 
The flora of Switzerland is as varied as the vo 
' scenery. Already in Spring the lower mountain |= Write for the free booklet 
: slopes are enamelled with flowers of the brightest | = “Home Ownership" 
— hues, and as the season advances the perfumed | = 





invasion gradually reaches the higher altitudes. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the fields and 
4 pastures of Switzerland when they are carpeted 
| =| with Gentians, Primulas, Anemones, Soldanellas, 
' =| Campanulas, Pansies, and other flowers, 


The SPRING and AUTUMN may be spent 


=| by the sunny shores of lovely lakes, sheltered from | = rT O 3 
, E the cold winds; the SUMMER amid the snow-clad = a a fe E yY R Gb 


mountains with their silent glaciers and rushing |= LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 











torrents, away from the noise and heat of the plains. SOCIETY 
= THE LOWEST RATES THE FINEST SERVICE 
THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, : HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER 
Carlton House, 1ib Regent Street, London, S.W.1, |= ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST.LONDON.NW1 


will be pleased to assist you in planning a visit to Switzerland, 








! 
| 
and supply all information you may desire. 


ROBERSONS 
Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 











| 





OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 
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THE 
SOUL OF 
TOBACCO 


MAST SRLINCK says of 
flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought ! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of ‘‘ Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. ‘To him the taste and 
perfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
** to live for.” 


2 OZS. 25 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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To 
CENTRAL AFRICA 
via 
THE 
BENGUELA RAILWAY 
and 
LOBITO BAY 
in 
| ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST | 
| AFRICA. ! 








_ Friars House, New Broad Street, E.C. 2. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO 
RHODESIA. 


From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the 
shortest route apply for free illustrated handbook 
to The Publicity Agent, Benguela Railway Co., 
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HOLIDAYS 
1929 


COMFORT 


HEALTH 
CHANGE 


20.000 Ton Steamers 


ORIENT LINE 
CRUISES 


Write for Programme to 


Managers. ANDERSON,GREEN& CL’? 5. Fenchurch Avenue.London,EC3 
BFilces") 14, Cockspur Street, SW/Land !, Australia House, Strand, WC 


wz PPPOE PPP POLL PLP 
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News of the Week 


The General Election 
i. result of the General Election has laid upon 
every party the obligations of restraint and good 
There is no conceivable political conviction, however 
tense, Which could justify any party in working for what 
ld be easily attainable, an early political crisis and 
r General Election; for the nation would be a 
Wy loser by such a superfluous disturbance, and 
good of the nation necessarily takes precedence 
the interests of any party. This obligation rests 
ily on all parties—not less upon the Labour Party 
pon the others. The position of the Government, 
wut a majority over the other two parties, will be one 
eptional difficulty. There is eve rv reason to believe 
t the purpose of the Unionist Party is to be as helpful 
possible. Public fee ‘ling will undoubtedly be that the 


; 
g's health requires that every decent effort shall be 


le to carry on the affairs of the country without 
ults and alarms. 

x ” + + 
Hen we write on Thursday the result of the polls 
he SCottish Universities is not yet known. The Rugby 
on Of Warwickshire will poll next week. Otherwise 


\\ 





Yin 


the General Election is complete. The figures, so far, 


are : 
Labour. . sia ve re os ~. 288 
Unionists oa a _ - ~. aan 
Liberals oa ay oP oe aa 58 
Independents .. “a oe oe 8 


The figures at the Dissolution were : 


Unionists ae as. es -. 396 
Labour. . ay ‘ 6x ae - 
Liberals oe : if ; ee 46 
Independent .. as ‘F a + 7 
Vacant Seats .. - a eum , 6 


The confidence at the Central Office of the Unionist 
Party was clearly misplaced. Similarly misplaced was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s confidence that the Liberals would 
make a remarkable advance. The great increase in the 
number of Labour seats was not in any degree due to the 
success of extremists. The Communist attack broke down 
altogether. Mr. Saklatvala was decisively beaten by the 
official Labour candidate at Battersea and most of the 
other Communist candidates forfeited their deposits. 
x # * * 

Only one member of the late Cabinet was defeated —Sir 
Arthur Stecl-Maitland, the Minister of Labour, but Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was returned by a majority of only 43. 
We greatly regret the defeat of Sir Thomas Inskip, the 
Attorney-General, a man of great ability and fine character, 
who was spoken of last year as a possible candidate for 
the Speakership. Mr. Duff Cooper, Colonel Cuthbert 
Headlam, Mr. H. G. Williams and Sir Vivian Henderson, 
all of whom had done well in junior offices, have lost their 
seats and will be missed in the House of Commons. Other 
defeated Unionists who, we hope, will return before long 
to the House are Mr. Harold Macmillan, who its an 
admirable type of the progressive Unionists, Lord Henry 
Bentinck, who belongs to the same group, Captain Loder, 
Mr. T. J. O'Connor, Mr. Robert Hudson and Mr. Geoffrey 
Ellis. Mr. Boothby, who had made a mark for himself 
but was expected to lose his seat, surprised everybody 
by increasing his majority. Mr. Baldwin’s son, Mr. Oliver 
Baldwin, was returned as a Labour member. But this 
is not the only instance of a family being represented by 
more than one member. One of Mr. MacDonald's sons 
is in the hew House ; Mr. Lloyd George will be accom- 
panied by both a son and a daughter, and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson's two sons have kept their seats. 

* * + 

Mr. Hope, the Deputy Speaker, lost his seat, and his 
knowledge of the technique of the House will often be 
wanted. Another surprising disappearance is that of 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, whose opinions were entirely 
his own, but whose freshness and originality generally 
enriched debates. Yet another wholly unexpected failure 
was that of Sir Henry Jackson, a valuable member of 
the London Traflic Advisory Committee. There will 
be thirteen women in the new House. Members of all 
parties should welcome thie knowledge which will be 
brought to Parliament by Mr. E. D. Simon (Liberal), who 
is an expert on the slum problem, and Mr. P. J. Noel 
Baker, Professor of International Relations at London 
University, who is an expert on the affairs of the 
League. We are also glad, on personal grounds, to see 
the return of Sir Donald Maclean. 
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We cannot refrain from a few words of congratu- 
lation to Mr. Norman Angell on his election as the 


Labour member for Bradford (North). Mr. Angell 
is in no sense a_ party bigot, and he has devoted 


many years to the study of international relations. Those 
of us who remember the publication of his book The 
Great Illusion, nearly twenty years ago, can recall the 
“sensation ”—there is no other word—which it caused. 
No one has done more for sanity: in international relations 
than Mr. Angell. We must also congratulate Mr. John 
Strachey, Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s only surviving son, on 
his return as Labour representative for the Aston division 
We have often disagreed with Mr. 
respect him for the 
up an assured 


of Birmingham. 
John Strachey’s polities, but we 
sincerity of his convictions. He gave 
future and good financial prospects on the Spectator to 
serve his conscience. 
* * it 

Electoral Reform 

Although Labour is now the strongest Party, the total 
number of votes cast for the Unionists exceeded those 
cast for Labour by more than 200,000. The round 
figures, as known when ten results were still lacking, were 
Unionists 8,536,000, Labour 8,317,000, Liberals 5,226,000. 
It must be admitted that on this basis the Liberals are 
considerably under-represented, and that Labour has 
an undeserved superiority over the Unionists. Such a 
situation suggests electoral reform, though it is true that 
the last clection the which, 
indeed, is never absent from any General Election. The 
Liberal Party will, of course, press hard for reform, and 
the demand is likely to be met by the Labour Govern- 
ment with a promise of inquiry. 


* 


conveyed same lesson 


* * * * 
The policy of preliminary inquiry will, in our opinion, 
Few people know enough about the 
working of the tried methods of electoral 
reform to care to dogmatize. The only thing we ourselves 
feel sure about is that Proportional Representation has 
been a disappointment. On paper it is perfect. It 
gives representation in strict accordance with numerical 
voting strength. It is the friend of minorities which would 
otherwise be the wilderness. In_ practice, 
however, the result of the system generally is that no 
either strong enough, or with a clear 


be reasonable. 
various 


voices in 


party emerges 
enough mandate, to carry through any controversial 
legislative programme. Proportional Represcutation 
inevitably subdivides political parties into groups. Again, 
jt cannot be applied to single member constituencies, 
and in those constituencies where it is applicable it shows 
a frayed edge whenever there is a by-election. Further, 
it weakens the bond between a member and his consti- 
tuents. Perhaps of all methods of clectoral reform the 
Second Ballot is least open to objection from the point 
of view of getting a clear mandate. It is, however, a 
clumsy method. The Alternative Vote the 
Second Ballot made more scientilic by doing in one act 
what the Second Ballot does in two; but unfortunately 
the ingenuity introduces some of the disadvantages of 
By all means Iect us have 


is only 


Proportional Representation. 
an inquiry, 
ok ie aE * 

The Women’s Vote 

More nonsense has been written about the enlarged 
franchise and the so-called “ flapper ° vote than on any 
other subject of the Election. The truth is that nobody 
knows, and nobody can know, with sufficient accuracy, 
how the young women voted, to be able to say that it 
was their vote which turned the scale this way or that. 
After the election Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made a 
statement to the Daily Herald to the effect that he had 


__=—-—-—-— uw 


to thank the new voters for his victory. Rut this , 
not be taken very seriously. It was natural for 
claim a new clientéle, and for the rest his gratitude y 
a sense of favours to come. For our part we 
satisfied with what Mr. Baldwin did. He 
extension of the franchise was implicitly promised | 
what had already happened. Feeling this, he 
teristically proceeded to action without referene, 

the probability of his own party being cither he, 
or hindered. 






him 


are any 


felt that 4 


Char; 


* Xk “ * 

The Function of Liberalism 
If there has been much nonsense written about sh, 

new women there 
volume of thoughtless criticism of the action of { 
Liberals in making a splash in the constituencies, althoys 
in a great many cases they could not have had any ‘te 
of winning the seat. 
degrees that the Liberals are not sincere, and therefor ha 
no right to prevent a non-Socialist from beating a Socialiy 
No one is entitled, however, to make any such assumption, 
We do not admire Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, ; 
wish that the Liberals had some other leader, by! 
recognize that Liberalism has a useful function jn {j 
State, and we should deplore its disappearance. Actus 
it cannot be proved that the Liberals caused more lossy 
than gains to the Unionists. 

* * 


voters, has been a COrresponidiii: 


The indignation assumes in yaryiyy 


* x 
Those who are quite sure that it was the Libera 
who downfall 
which were given to a Liberal would otherwise |y 
gone to the Unionist. But in the present temper 
Liberalism this is by no means certain, or even lik 
The general function of Liberalism, as we see it, is 
act as a buffer in the direct clash between Conservativi 
and Labour. In the absence of the Liberal Party the 
would be no alternative to a Conservative Governnient 
but a Labour Government with, 
revolutionary policy than most of us would like. 4 


eaused the Unionist assume that vote 


very likely, a 
least in appearance there would be an unceasing coulli 
between the Haves and the Have-nots, and the psycho 
logical effect, erroneously based though it would 
would be entirely bad. It seems to us that the dest 
of the Liberal Party is to take away enough of the streng' 
of the Labour Party to prevent that party from o 
manding a permanent majority. 
a * * * 

The New Prime Minister 

We have written in a leading article on Mr. Baldwi 
wise decision to resign at once instead of mecting t 
House of Commons as Prime Minister. On Tuesday, 
went to Windsor where his resignation was aceepted | 
the King. Fortunately, His Majesty was well enoug)! 
attend to a small amount of business, and the natio 
relieved by the reassuring bulletins, but it was thoug 
inadvisable him to both Mr. MacDonald a 
Mr. Baldwin on the same day. Mr. MacDonald, thi 
fore, did not go to Windsor till Wednesday, when 
The personnel of the new Government 
not known when write. In 1924 Mr. MacDonald 
produced his Cabinet with remarkable promptness. H 
is rather slower now, though his difficulties of choice ‘ 
less. Possibly he is a little harassed by the Executiv' 
the Labour Party which tries to act as a Cabinet abo 
the Cabinet. He will have most trouble in finding ! 
Law Officers. The comments from abroad, particulary 
from the Unitep States, on Mr. MacDonald’s Prime Mi 
istership all suggest that he will have such a glor 


for see 


kissed hands. 
we 


opportunity for establishing the peace of the world 
. . . . . hl 76 
has fallen to few Prime Ministers. May he be able “ 


use it! 
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4 Reparations Settlement 

; Before the end of the week the Committee of Experts 
will have issued an agreed Report on the new Reparations 
settlement —so much we were told by a communiqué 
siven out on Tuesday evening. Presumably the final 
figures are those of the Young schedule, namely, an 
annuity of £102,500,000, which does not include any sum 
to cover the depreciated marks left in Belgium. The 
Belgians have reluctantly closed with the German 
Government's offer of separate negotiations on condition 
that no territorial question be raised (Belgium. still 
refuses to countenance a plebiscite in Eupen and Malmédy 
lest this should make a breach in the whole Versailles 
settlement), and also on condition that Dr. Schacht’s 
letter embodying Germany’s offer be included in the 


(ommittee’s Report. Mr. Owen Young may go back 
to America satisfied that American co-operation in 
European difficulties—which are really problems of 
the world—was never more appreciated than in the 


Reparations Conference of 1929. We are only sorry that 
the United States Government should still be shy of the 
permanent organization of the Central Banks, which is, 
most important outcome of the 


in many the 


Conference. 


ways, 


China 

In China, Chiang very to 
attack Feng Yu-hsiang, apparently because it is hoped 
that Feng may throw up the sponge and retire once more 
Keng’s chance of being able to put 


Kai-shek is reluctant 


into Mongolia. 
up a successful resistance seems less good than it was, 
now that General Han Fu-chu and other of his generals 
have gone over to the side of the Nanking Government. 
A few experienced observers in China suggest that Han 
has placed himself in the van of Chiang’s armies not 
really to help Chiang but to protect Feng. We can, 
however, only take facts as they are, and the facts are 
that the railways which Feng destroyed are being rapidly 
repaired, that Feng himself has fallen back further, and 
that the diminution in his armies has brought a corre- 
sponding increment to the Nanking armies. 
* * * 


Church and State in Mexico 

A message from Washington to the Times is of happy 
augury for the future of Mexico. Mgr. Ruiz y Flores, 
who was formerly head of the Mexican Church, will 
shortly emerge from his retirement in the United States 
and return to his native country as Apostolic delegate. 
It was known that communication had been established 
between representatives of the Vatican and the Govern- 
ment of President Portes Gil, one of the channels being 


the United States Ambassador, Mr. Dwight Morrow, 
to whom must go much of the credit for the recent 


improvement in relations between the two countries, 
Not that all the difficulties which make for the conflict 
of Church and State in Mexico are settled : the question 
of religious instruction in schools, for instance, will no 
doubt be a rod in pickle as in other Roman Catholic 
countries. But we welcome this new development 
chielly as a consequence of timely mediation by the 
United States. It is no disparagement of the present 
Mexican Government to say that a period of acute unrest 
might have set in again had it not been for the prompt 
Support given by President Hoover to the established 
Government. 
* * . * 
The International Labour Office 
The twelfth International Labour Conference opened 
on Thursday, May 30th. Several points are worth noting : 
ity out of the fifty-five States members are represented ; 


China, for the first time, has sent a complete delegation, 
and Great Britain endeavoured to confound her 
critics by providing the largest of all. In the debate 
on Forced Labour a member of the British Workers’ 
Delegation justly urged the importance of making ordin- 
ances in a language that the natives could understand. 
On Tuesday the discussion as to whether it would be 
practicable—or desirable—to try immediately to regulate 
internationally the hours of work of salaried employees 
produced the usual division between employers’ and 
workers’ delegations. The Government delegates were, 
therefore, once again placed in the invidious position 
which is unhappily their lot in all, or almost all, the 
deliberations of the I.L.0. 
* * oa % 

The Sultan of Zanzibar 

Among the visitors to London none is more weleome 
than Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
He arrived too late to witness the election scenes, but the 
programme which has been arranged for him includes 


has 


public receptions at Manchester, Glasgow, and Edin- 
He will also be received by the Vice-Chancellors 
It is nearly forty years since 
The country 


burgh. 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Zanzibar became a British Protectorate. 
is rich and _ self-supporting, and supplies nine-tenths 
of the world from its staple crop of cloves. As head 
of the Moslem population of East and Central Africa 
the Sultan rendered signal service to this country during 
the War, and his friendship is likely to be still more 
valuable in the diflicult time ahead, when Great Britain’s 
position in Africa will depend on her adherence to those 
principles which are laid down in the Mandates, 
* * * a 

The Honours List 

The Birthday Honours List was interesting, and longer 
than usual. Five new Peers were created. Mr. W. C, 
Bridgeman becomes a Viscount, and carries with him 
from the House of Commons the personal liking of men 
of all parties. The other new Peers are Sir William Berry, 
Sir E. A. Brotherton, Sir R. A. Sanders, formerly Minister 
of Agriculture, and Sir William Tyrrell, British Ambas- 
sador in Paris. The King’s doctors are suitably rewarded. 
Lord Dawson of Penn becomes a Privy Councillor, Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard and Sir Hugh Rigby become Baronets. 
Dr. Robert Bridges (the Poet Laureate) and Mr, John 
Galsworthy are appointed to the Order of Merit. Among 
the new Knights we note the names of Dr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, the distinguished Secretary of the Zoological 
Society, Mr. Ben Greet, the Shakespearean actor, and 
Mr. Gordon Craig, the notable experimenter in stage 
production. 

a * * 

The Derby 

On Wednesday the Derby was run 
The betting on the winner, Trigo, was 


in pouring rain, 
33 to 1 against ; 


on Walter Gay, who was second, 100.to 8 against; and 
on Brienz who was third, 50 to 1 against. Thus 
all the favourites were out of it. Trigo is an 
Irish bred horse and his followers at Belfast seemed 


to have backed him more out of sentiment than con- 


viction. The humbler beneficiaries of the mighty sweep- 
stakes were startlingly exalted into the position of 
principal legatees. 
* * % * 
Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1014 ; on Wednesday week 100{x.d.; a year ago, 101}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87{; on 
Wednesday week 873; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3§ 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77 % ; on Wednesday week 77}. 
a year ago 78. 
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Lessons of the Election 


. the Election was over we purposely refrained 
/ from criticizing the late Government. Times 
without number the Spectator has pledged itself to 
support Mr. Baldwin so long as he marshalled the forces 
of Progressive Unionism, and he had no more loyal 
supporter in the Press than this newspaper. We believed 
so entirely in the genuineness of his devotion to pro- 
gressive causes, as we still do, that we frequently with- 
held criticism because we hoped that sooner or later the 
strong lead would be forthcoming. Perhaps the most 
obvious instance is that of the coal industry. We were 
bitterly disappointed at the time that Mr. Baldwin's 
Government set its face in the opposite direction to that 
pointed by the Samuel Report. Yet until the publication 
of the Memorandum by the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations a month ago we refrained from comment, 

We know of many progressive but non-Socialist voters, 
without strong party affiliations, who thought that the 
Conservative Government’s handling of this problem 
was half-hearted. The Government by its hesitating 
policy lost the support of this central section of the 
electorate. We agree with Mr. Garvin, whose election 
prophecies were uncannily accurate, that a policy of 
complacency was not enough, and that a Government 
which was spending £50,000,000 annually on the dole 
should have sought some better method of coming to 
grips with the unemployment problem. This was the most 
important domestic issue before the country during 
Mr. Baldwin’s second Administration, and the excep- 
tional circumstances should have warranted the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Unemployment of Cabinet rank, 
who would have called the best minds in the nation to 
his aid. There is for us now 
what might have been done. Nor do we wish to under- 
estimate the benefits to industry—and still more to agri- 
culture—from the derating scheme, which will no doubt 
go on accruing long after Mr. Baldwin and his merry 
men are forgotten. With derating, however, and with 
the policy of colonial development—whatever its signi- 
ficance for the political pundit—the Government failed 
dismally to put its finger on the nation’s pulse. That is 
an undoubted fact. We would simply repeat that 
the party never seemed alive to the vital urgency of the 
unemployment problem, in fact that the Government 
missed a great opportunity and played into the hands 
of its opponents. The support of democracies is not won 
by a policy of negation, and a leader must lead if he hopes 
to retain his power. In 1929—after nearly five years 
it was, of course, too late. And when Mr. Lloyd George 
issued his challenge, it was both good tactics and common 
honesty for Mr. Baldwin to maintain that he would 
promise nothing which he could not perform. By doing 
so, as we have said, he also rendered signal service to 
We are not of those who think 
that the Labour Party was returned to power by cheap- 
jack demagogy. 

In the matter of slum clearance all three parties have 
a joint responsibility. For upwards of two years we 
appealed to Mr. Baldwin's Government to come forward 
with a bold scheme of slum This was a 
cause which, if it had been taken up with enthusiasm, 
might well have provided the Unionist Party in the 
industrial districts with a stirring war-cry which would 
have led to victory. We urler- 
estimate the Government's housing record, but the fact 
remains that the slum problem has hardly been touched. 
We urged an approach to the problem on national lines. 
We suggested that what was required was the provision 


no occasion to discuss 


the cause of democracy. 


clearance. 


have no desire to 





“of a kind of Domesday Book of the insanitary areas 
and houses in Great Britain ~ and a properly drawn - 
budget of the total cost and length of time required to 
remove every human rookery from our land, 

In some quarters attacks—which we deplored at the 
time—were made on Mr. Baldwin and his Cabinet { 
persisting in their course of enfranchising women, and 
he was told that the “ flapper vote ” would go to Laboy 
The election figures do not appear to bear out thi 
contention. If, however, Conservative headquarter 
entertained any such fears, what would have been 
greater service to their cause—quite apart from the 
nation’s urgent need—than a great anti-slum crusag. 
clearly expounded from every platform by crusader 
on fire with the sacredness of their cause? Does any 
student of human nature doubt that the women woul 
have responded ? The women of our great cities know 
the horrors of the slums at first hand, with their tol 
of human misery and of blighted young lives, Herp. 
then, in addition to a supreme effort to come to grips 
with unemployment, was a cause which would haye 
appealed to the left-centre voter, of whom 
St. Loe Strachey never tired of talking. It was quite true 
that slum clearance figured in the Conservative Party's 
platform, but not on the scale which we had in mind. 

But it was in its handling of foreign policy that the late 
Government was most to blame, and, in the light of 
subsequent events, Mr. Baldwin’s choice of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as Foreign Secretary was not a happy one, 
At the time of Locarno, when Sir Austen received a 
chorus of well-earned congratulations, we hoped that 
the “ Locarno spirit,” acting through the machinery of 
the League, would permeate all our external relations, 
But disillusionment followed 
blight seemed to have descended upon the Foreign 
Secretary both before and after his regrettable illness, 
Certainly, whoever was responsible, the Government's 


disillusionment and a 


handling of Anglo-American relations, for instance, was 
most unfortunate, and we 
Mr. Baldwin had taken them under his own wing; if 
he had, we are quite sure that they would never have 
reached their present state. The Spectator has never 
advocated a British policy of kow-towing to Washington, 
or of surrendering any vital British rights. Americans 
are the first to tempered with 
sympathy towards the other man’s point of view, 
That is why Canada and the United States get on so well 
But the late Government's knowledge of North American 
psychology was lamentable, and during the past thre 
years they managed to make the maximum number of 
errors in their handling of Anglo-American relations. 
With the late Government's Russian policy we pro- 
foundly disagreed and, as far as we are aware, ours was thi 
only Unionist paper which spoke its mind freely. W 
deplored the break with Moscow because we recognized 
that there could be no lasting peace in Europe or in the 
world if Russia to 
include all the territories which made up Tsarist Russia 


cannot help wishing that 


appreciate firmness 


and we use the term in its widest sense 


was excluded from the comity of 
nations. We have never condoned the revolutionary 
methods of Bolshevism, but we could find no valid 
reason why Great Britain should be practically the 
only European nation not to have diplomatic relations 
with the Russian Government. We investigated this 
problem in nearly all the countries adjoining the Soviet 
territory two years ago, immediately after the Arcos 
raid, and nothing that we learnt then caused us to 
modify our opinion, 


in Europe and Asia 
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—————- 
its long history the Spectator has been a 


Throughout 
it has always taken to 


if independent \ ieWws ; 
jeart the example of Rintoul, its founder, who cared 
» causes rather than parties. That tradition it hopes 
rie aintain in the future. Mr. Baldwin seemed to be a 
jeader of the Unionist Party who was a great democrat 
nd who was second to none in his desire for reform 
a for creating a better England. We still think that 
Vr, Baldwin has just those qualities which a leader 
should possess. His views on international problems 
ave nothing to be desired. No one could have heard 
his noble speech on the League of Nations at the Albert 
Hall last October without being affected by it. Our 
juarrel with Mr. Baldwin is that he did not assert himself 
sufficiently. If he wishes once again to steer the Unionist 
party to success, he will have to persuade the country 
that he is prepared to adopt a firmer line with his 
leagues, and that the noble ideal of international 


A Fair 


afk. BALDWIN has set an excellent exampie in 
M recognizing the implications of the fact that the 
Labour Party is now the strongest party in the State. 
British democracy has reached a point where it is fair 
tosay that all the ancient prerogatives have been absorbed 
in the numerical superiority of a party. The party with 
the greatest number of seats in the House of Commons 
has the right of way—in the present case a right to form 
:new Government without let or hindrance. Mr. Baldwin 
{his own motion, without consulting either of the other 
formally consulting 


paper ( 


0 


parties, and apparently without 
even his own Cabinet, decided to resign at once in favour 
of the strongest party. 

It is quite true that there are other possible ways of 
It may be said plausibly, though 
that the real of the 


non-Socialism, and that, 


looking at this matter. 
we think not convincingly, 
Election was Socialism against 
as the Socialists are outnumbered by the non-Socialists, 
If, however, you 


issue 


they really have no right of way. 
press such arguments far enough, you always reach 
There were such absurdities during 
Labour 


a practical absurdity. 
the life of the last 
speakers used to say that the Government had no right 
to govern, because, although they had an overwhelming 
majority of seats in the Commons, they had not a majority 
of the total number of votes in the country. Probably 
those speakers would be less ready to repeat the argu- 
ment now, for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour Govern- 
200,000 fewer votes than 
not to mention the votes 


Gov ernment, when some 


ment will be based on about 
were polled by the Unionists 
for the Liberals, which amounted to more than 5,000,000, 
If any case is to be based on such mass figures as these, 
As things are there 


it is a ease for electoral reform. 


i no case for refusing natural rights to the party with 
the largest number of seats in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Baldwin saw this clearly, and took his decision without 
any reservation whatever. 

It is just conceivable that if he had had a talk with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald about the precariousness of 
the position of the new Labour Government—which 
will obviously be at the merey of a combined vote of 
Unionists and Liberals—he might have said something 
ofthis sort. ‘* Would you not prefer in the circumstances 
that I should reconstruct my Government and meet 
Parliament as Prime Minister? In the debate on the 
Address you would formally challenge me, and you 
would at once find out, with a precision which would 
belong to no other method of inquiry, just what the Liberal 
Party means todo. You would see exactly where you stand 


XUM 


co-operation, in which he believes so profoundly, will 
be worked for persistently by his subordinates. 

In the meantime, the King’s Government must be 
carried on, and, true to its traditions of independence, 
the Spectator will support the Government of the day, 
so long as it can do so in accordance with the dictates 
To any Government that works boldly 
and wisely for the causes of international co-operation, 


of its conscience. 


disarmament, immediate evacuation of the Rhineland, 
co-operation with the Dominions, Empire Development, 
friendship with the United States, the drastic reduction 
of unemployment, the wiping out of the slums and 
public ownership of the drink trade, it will give its 
support. If the Unionist Party takes to heart the lessons 
of the Election and makes an imagination-stirring and 
rationally sound appeal to all the and 
altruistic forces in the nation who are not revolutionary, 
its chance will yet come. 


Deal 


and what you have to expect. if you would rather do 
this than form your Government and present your policy 
in the King’s Speech before you can know what the Liberal 
intentions are, I am quite willing to fall in with your 
views.” If Mr. Baldwin had done that, his intentions 
would clearly have been friendly, and in every way 
fair. But perhaps we are imagining events that belong 
to the order of a world differeat from our own. Such an 
advance from Mr. Baldwin would probably have been 


progressive 


misunderstood or misinterpreted by a good many people. 
Mr. Baldwin evidently thought it better to take the per- 
fectly simple course. 

We 
sidered that Mr. Baldwin ought to make full use of his 
They said that he should recon- 


utterly disagree with those Unionists who con- 


tactical opportunities. 
struct his Government and mect Parliament, not merely 
with the intention of helping Mr. MacDonald to elucidate 
the situation, but with the intention of playing off Labour 
against the Liberals and remaining in office as long as 
Frankly, that seems to 
us an unconstitutional doctrine. We are thankful that 
Mr. Baldwin chose so promptly the way of dignity, and 


possible—perhaps for years. 


acted in the true spirit of democracy. 

We have little doubt that Mr. Baldwin’s example will 
have its effect. There will be a general wish to give the 
Labour Government a fair deal. 
General Election so long as it can possibly be avoided. 
Morcover, let us say this plainly from the Unionist point 
Labour is now firmly established as the regular 


Nobody wants another 


of view 
Opposition. If a Liberal revival is ever coming it is still 
a long way off. It would be an entirely bad thing for 
the country if Unionists behaved in such a way as to 
suggest that Labour had not the natural right to the 
succession when the are voted out. If a 
Labour Government is not treated with the same degree 
of constitutional fairness with which Conservatives 
treated Liberals and Liberals treated Conservatives in 
a former day, there will be a grievance far and wide 
throughout the country which will fester into what has 
a revolutionary spirit. 

the proper successor to the 


Unionists 


been recently disappearing 

As the Labour Party i: 
Unionist Party, the next thing to say, from a frankly 
Unionist point of view, is that there could not be safer 
conditions than those which exist for Labour experi- 
ments. The more speculative sort of experiments will 
be ruled out by the inability of Mr. MacDonald’s Govern- 
ment to carry any policy which has not sullicient support 
from cither Unionists or Liberals. Mr. MacDonald’s 
own consciousness of this fact was expressed pretty clearly 
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in a statement which he made immediately after the 
Election. He asked industrial and financial interests to 
believe that the last thing he wanted to do was to upset 
public confidence. He thought that it ought to be possible 
for him to govern for at least two years. We agree. There 
is an immense amount to be done that is not too contro- 
versial. Meanwhile Mr. MacDonald's Ministers would 
be gaining experience, and smoothing away fears that 
the advent of a Labour Government necessarily means 
a cataclysm. 

It is most opportune that the Labour Party has ceased 
lately to talk about the * nationalization ” of industries, 
and has substituted the phrase ‘‘ public control.” Even 
though methods of public control cannot be put into 
operation quickly—almost certainly not within two 
years—-because much preliminary inquiry will be neces- 
sary, the concentration of industrial life, whether it be 
called rationalization or by some other name, can go 
on unchecked. All evolutionary Socialists would probably 
admit that this concentration suits their book, for if or 


— 
when the time comes—though we hope it never wi 
to socialize all industries, industries which have alta 
been concentrated will be in a much more tractable sha 

There is only one other thing necessary to gay yh, 
a fair deal. It postulates fairness all round. We singer, 
hope that Mr. MacDonald will give credit where gy, 
is due for tolerance or good will, and will not assume, 
existence of dark motives. 
and though it has been necessary to swap horses, we y, 
to slip from the back of one animal on to that of ; 
other as quietly as possible, and continue the joy 
towards peace and national recovery. 

In one respect we look forward to Mr. MacDona\y 


We are all crossing a sty, 


rule with confidence. In foreign policy he has alpes 
proved that he has a level head and can say “ No” yj 
the occasion demands it. Because we feel that |y 
not a sentimental pacitist of the type who runs straiy 
into danger while he is sure that he is avoiding jf 


believe that he will apply the right touch of enthusia 
and circumspection to the whole business of Disarmany 


In Defence of the Faith 
The Substance of Faith 


{The writer of this article is Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Next week we shall print an Epilogue, 
which will conclude the present series. | 


VHRISTIANITY, like all living religion, makes an 
initial demand for faith on the part of all who 


approach it; they must come to it in a receptive spirit. 


“ Without faith it is impossible to please God ; he that j 


cometh to God must believe . In the New Testa- 
ment the faith thus demanded is expressly contrasted with 
sight ; “* we walk by faith, not by sight.” We are called 
on to direct our lives by convictions which we cannot 
prove to be true, and for which we cannot even plead that 
all appearances are on their side. Appearances may often 
be against them, and we are not to disguise the fact. Yet 
we must not let any accumulation of adverse appearances 
rob us of our conviction, on peril of missing the eternal 
life offered by Christianity. This may seem a hard con- 
dition, yet it is the condition on which all that is most 
Any life not merely 


“ 


worth possessing has to be won. 
ignoble calls for utter loyalty to something, one’s friend, 
one’s work, one’s country, and there is no true loyalty 
which is not equal to believing in its object in the face of 
appearances. He who cannot believe in his friends when 
appearances are against them will never know what truc 
friendship can be; he who cannot believe that the task 
to which he has given himself is worth achieving, even 
when it looks to be a ploughing of the sands, will never 
accomplish good work or know the joy of good work done. 
When we are confronted with one of those momentous 
decisions on which the whole quality of our future life 
depends, we have always to make our election on the 
terms on which Bassanio made his. The leaden casket 
may hold the treasure, but we cannot prove that it does, 
and the appearances are not all one way. We must 
choose one of the caskets offered, and our choice cannot 
be undone ; it commits us wholly. “ Who chooseth me 
must give and hazard all he hath.” After the choice has 
been made we shall learn whether it was made wisely, but 
there is no means of secing the inside of the casket before 
we choose it. The only way to escape choice on the 
strength of an act of faith would be not to come to the 
choosing at all, and that would mean never to have been 
born. If there is an eternal life, and if faith in God, or in 
Christ, is the door which leads to it, not to resolve to enter 
the door is strictly tantamount to refusal to enter. As 


Pascal said, il faut parier, the necessity is imposed by | 
very fact of our existence. Life is action, and to act js 
conunit yourself whole-heartedly. 

This is of itself sufficient reply to the hasty allegati 
that faith is something immoral, or unworthy of a ratio 
creature. It is idle to say that the wise man will ne 
believe without reservations, since there are always s 
belief, 


unfavourable to and asser 


be strictly 


appearances 
should always 
Where we have to act, we 
to forget about our hesitations and reserves ;— we cai 
prove that our plank will not fail us, and it may not lo 
absolutely secure, but we have to cling to it for our Ii 
But the reflection does not touch the real difficulty wl 
many of us feel about a frank profession of Christian fail 
The difficulty is that the Church does not seem cont: 
it requires him to |i 


every 
proportioned to evide 


cannot “ hedge”; we hi 


that a man should have faith ; 
“ the faith,” and by this it seems to mean that he mus 
give an unqualified assent to a number of statement 
coun 


he mils 


partly speculative, partly historical. It is not 
enough that he should believe in God or Christ ; 
further believe without question certain 
about God, or Christ. These 
admittedly not capable of demonstration ; 


propositi 
about statements 

it is therele 
conceivable that some of them might prove, if submutt 
to philosophical or historical criticism, to be certainly 
probably mistaken. How, then, can a conscientious 
intelligent man be expected to accept them as somcet! 
? Does not loyalty to the God who 


HS 


beyond question 
given us our conscience and our intellect requir 
withhold our assent from all statements which do 
commend themselves to our personal conscienc: and 
personal considered judgment ? 

This is the position of what we may call an 


Whether we accept it or not, w 


Protestantism.” mints 


respect the noble sense of personal responsibility 


which it springs, and it is not to be disposed of in | 


light-hearted fashion traditional among * Catholi 
apologists. We cannot content ourselves with sin} 


saying that the accepted creed must be professed withe 
any misgivings because it comes to us on the unique 4 


absolute authority of God Himself and is therefore pu! 


once and for all beyond the range of criticism, histor 
or pfilosophical. ' 
no room for human criticism; but how are we '& ” 


When God speaks, to be sure, there }s 
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; 
sured that it is God who is speaking to us through the 
utterances of a certain Book or of the officials of a certain 
societV ? The cr 
or the Church are 
ordinary methods of criticism, and the scrutiny, to say 
To take 


» religion from an institution or a book because, in our 


‘dentials presented on behalf of Scripture 
a legitimate object for scrutiny by the 


the least of it. leads to no certain conclusions. 


personal judgment, 
made out a rather better case than their antagonists may 


the defenders of its infallibility have 


be a right attitude or may be a wrong one; right or 
iw, it is not the attitude of simple and child-like faith. 
We can liberal Protestantism 
should tend to treat a: the 
faith avout God and Christ as though it had nothing to 
which, if Christianity 


wrol 


understand, then, why 


ssent to doctrines of ‘ the” 
do with the belief 7 God or Christ 
first condition of access to God. 


liberal 


is true, is the 
“LT believe in Pro- 


I am prepared to be tho- 


Christ,’ so a consistent 
that is, 
but that is no reason why I should 


the Bible make 
about Christ ; if L reject them, that is not from want of 


testant may 
roughly loyal to Him ; 
believe the statements the Church or 


Say ; 


ith in Him, but from justified doubt of the right of 
Him.” Yet it 


someone else to make assertions about 
t can be no absolute 


is too often that there 
ivorce between belief in a person and belief about that 


forgotten 


s always to believe some- 


To believe in a man 


person. 
thing about him; it is, at least, always to believe that 
he is able and willing to do for me what he represents 
himself as able and willing to do. And even to say of 
my man that I believe in his will and power to help me 
wt of a present difficulty is always to believe about him 
something more than is as yet visible from the evidence ; 
for [have to show the confidence which is the pre-condition 


f receiving help before the help has been given, while 
my difficulty is still a present one. A personal loyalty 


to Christ which will bring me to eternal life necessarily 
implies a belief that Christ is something more, and can do 
something more for me, than L have as yet found Him to 
he or have had done for me by Him, for Iam not yet in 


Why, 


can do for me all that he 


possession of that life; Tam only on the way to it. 
then, do I believe that Christ 
pronuses to the “ faithful,’ so much more than I have as 
Him for ? Surely it is 


hecause I see what He has done all through the centuries 


yet actually found doing me 
lor those who have been faithful in the past, and is doing 
now for those faitisful to-day ? In the 
the saints, past and present, we are ¢onfronted with an 
is all the 


cannot locate it in a precisely 


who are lives of 


“authority of the universal Church” which 


more undeniable that we 
circumscribed body or crystallize its expression into an 
unambiguous formula. It is from the historical record 
ol these saintly lives that we learn that life of a new and 


wique quality has indeed entered the world, with whom 


it makes its entranee. and by whom it is still sustained. 


those who, even with the record before them, 


There are 


seem incapable of seeing that the life ts there ; spiritual 


vision, like bodily, is not bestowed, so far as we can per- 
ceive, on all equally. But to those who are not born 
bind, the sight of the fact begets the confidence that 


Christ can be to us all and more than He has been to those 
who have eone before us. if only we will but Iet Him. 
that the Lord 


shall be seen.” Have we 


know will come, and 


His color, not here 


the faith which is at once the nex essary and the sufficient 
condition of “coming to God” through Christ, the 
hsiantis r sroundwork., upon which all future progress 
can d must be built ? 
Now such a confidence that Christ can and will do for us 


“more than we can ask orthink,”’ sufficient as it may be for 
the Christian life, is still what the theolo- 


gians have called fides informis, an unshaped faith. It 


a beginnine of 


XUM 


has implications which do not appear on the surface. 
The originally faith with which we have 
started only takes definite shape and fashion as a fides 


se 


shapeless ” 


formata when we go on to ask what Christ must be if He 


is indeed able to do for us more than we can ask or think. 
It is from the serious meditation of this question, carried 
on by gencrations of devout men living the life of faith, 
under the guidance of great minds, that the formulated 
creeds of Christendom have arisen. They have arisen, 
moreover, in the main, in response to real practical needs 
of the Christian life. 
a clause in such a confession means that it 


lor the most part, the presence of 
is desired to 
deny some speculation which would strike at the root of 
our that Christ 
needs in life and in death. 


meet all our 


find its 


confidence really can 
An article does not 
way into a great creed and maintain its place there 
unless, in the first instance, there is a general consensus 
of the great body of those who are most seriously setting 
themselves to practise the Christian life that a safeguard 
is needed against some real impoverishment of that life, 
and there has then been a permanent agreement among 
those who have meditated the problem most earnestly 


$ 


that the formula adopted is the least unsatisfactory of 
available safeguards. 

This is why it is no mark of wisdom or modesty to join 
lightly in the too popular disparagement of creeds and 
theologians. It is with our knowledge of God, as it is 
with our knowledge of everything else ; 
fully alive to all the implications of his own convictions ; 
much if, with the assistance of all the past and the 
gradually to see the 


no man is ever 


it is 
present can do for us, we come 
important of these implications with a real personal 
t himself, in geometry or in 


most 


insight. Any man who s 
physics, to ignore all results but those which disclosed 
themselves directly to his own entirely untaught mind 
would be pretty certain to fall into repeated incon- 

Why should 
attempt to think 


sistencies with his own guiding principles. 
we suppose that it is otherwise with the 
about the guiding principles of the Christian life? If f 
contemptuously brush away an article of the Christian 
creed because, as the phrase is, I do not see for myself its 
spiritual value, it is at least possible that I may be acting 
like the writer spoken of by De Morgan, who “squared 
the circle” without knowing that he had done it. 

It is a pity that too many theologians in the past have 
treated the formulae of their creeds as a kind of meta- 
physical theory of the universe to which a must 
pledge himself from the outset if he is to be * 
at all. There is little enough encouragement 
an attitude in the Gospels. But if we look on 
rather as an expression not of what initial faith is, but of 
what, in the light of centuries of practice and meditation 
of the life inspired by that faith, we may expect fides 
informis to become, as we realize its implications more 
clearly, we are not likely to treat them irreverently. 

{ A. KE. Taytor. 

{Previous articles in this series have been: ‘Philosophy 
and Religion,’ by the Archbishop of York, “The Elements 
of Religion,’ by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University 
College, Southampton, * Kvolution and Revealed Religion,’ by 
Dr. Charles E. Raven, ** The Nature of Christ,” by Dr. Alfred 
Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, * The Gospels as Hi torical Documents,’ by Professor 
C. H. Turner, * The Miraculous Elements in. the 
by Dr. Gordon Selwyn, “The Ethic of Christianity,” by 
Dr. F. R. Barry, “ The Witness of the Saints,” by Evelyi 
Underhili, ** The Philosophy of Prayer,” by the Abbé Bremond 
D.Litt., Member of the French Academy, “ The Meaning of 
Sacraments,” by Canon Oliver Quick, of Carlisle, ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Catholic Devotion,” by the Rev, Martin D'Arcy, “The Spirit 
of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion—I, and II.,” by Professor 
N. Arseniev, ** What is the Catholic Church?” by the Dean of 
Winchester, and “ The Sermon on the Mount in 1929,” by Canon 
E. S. Woods.| 


man 
‘in Christ ” 
for such 
them 


Gospels,” 
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The Goodwill of British 


Commerce 


COUNTRY’S goodwill abroad is of the greatest 

importance in every sphere, not least the com- 
mercial and financial. For no country is it more 
important than Great Britain, commercially the most 
vulnerable. It is just in (this matter of goodwill 
that there is the greatest resistance from what I would 
all the before-the-War minds. I refer, of course, to 
the attitude of so many of our business men _ that 
British goods of every description sell themselves, 
There was, indeed, before the War a natural demand for 
British goods, a demand which frequently exceeded the 
supply, and though certain obstacles may have been 
encountered here and there, marketing difficulties of 
any serious nature were unknown. There was no need 
to think of publicity and propaganda abroad, and, with 
the sole exception of the Foreign Ojlice, it may be said 
that no effort was made to cultivate friendly relations 
with the foreign Press as the first step to extending and 
consolidating British goodwill Great Britain 
and British goods, so it was said, spoke for themselves. 
This take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 
maintained to this day, in spite of the fact that British 
trade and industry are definitely on the defensive. 

Most European States have long since appreciated the 
value of goodwill propaganda and_ publicity abroad. 
They seck to co-operate with the foreign Press to the 
greatest extent The are in 
constant and intimate touch with foreign Press repre- 
Every care is taken to see that journalists 


abroad. 


unfortunately, — is 


possible. Governments 
sentatives. 
get their information from acceptable quarters. 
not, of course, for a moment that Western 
European Governments make any attempt to misuse 
journalists in any way, but a little reflection will make 
it clear that a great deal can be done in a perfectly fair 
and proper manner. One type of journalist likes to 
feel that his work is appreciated by those in authority. 
As a consequence he is invited to official dinners and 
banquets whenever an opportunity presents _ itself. 
Another only feels thoroughly happy if he can be given 
some information from time to time. Not 
infrequently centres are established where he can get 
his news confirmed or supplemented or corrected, as the 


suggest 


** inside ” 


case may be. 

To the best of my knowledge, no centres of this kind 
exist in England. The foreign Press 
stationed in London finds himself at a loose end. 
left to “find his own feet,” to establish his 
connexions. He has to judge for himself what news- 


correspondent 
Ile is 
own 
papers and periodicals he should read to get a correct 
impression of the trend of affairs in Great Britain. 
Though it is ancient history by this time, the late 
Government’s derating scheme is an execllent case in 
point. I have yet to see the Continental paper which 
did not refer to them as being a “ subsidy to the mining 
industry.” The use of this word “ subsidy ” has done 
a great deal of harm because it has enabled the Germans 
and Poles to defend their coal policy, the Americans to 
justify their shipping subsidies, and the world generally 
to look upon mercantilist measures 
with a less unfavourable eye than before. But I am 
convinced that not one of these journalists who used the 
word “subsidy ” did so with malice aforethought. He 
did not, of course, have time to attend the House of 
Commons debates. No Government Department indi- 
sated its willingness to explain matters to him. No 


and Protectionist 


“ce 


trade organization stood ready to help him out of his 


difficulties. 


And so he hurriedly glanced through his 





I do* 


——<—$_— 
morning papers, and the word “ subsidy ” occur, , 
him as the easiest. But if there had been an Office ‘ Mi 
institution to which the journalist could have Seis 
when he wanted authentic information on this o ,. 
other point, what misunderstandings would have < 
avoided! And if, furthermore, this oflice had Prepare 
a short résumé of the derating proposals in differ, 
languages, so that the journalist could have been san 
a copy of it ready for cabling, or posting, a few 
before the proposals were actually published, wha ‘ 
enormous step forward would have taken 
cultivating friendly relations with the foreign Press| 
It is simply a matter of organization. If bodie 
the Federation of British Industries, or the Leake 
Chamber of Commerce, considered the matter, it yoy) 
not take long to discover that a very eflicient Informati : 
and Entertainment Office for foreign journalists coul 
easily be established, without the slightest fuss, anq 
only very little expense. It would probably he 
advantage not to have the Government actively inte eat 





been 


in the bureau, although it ought, of course, to by 
close with the But the ; 
appointed to lead the bureau must have consideral 


touch organization. 
foreign experience. 

This question of propaganda has, indeed, a wider ; 
more important aspect. Reference is frequently 
in the Press to the enormous publicity value of Amerie, 
films. But not the slightest 
made to the publicity value of American news. | } 
merely a coincidence that the tremendous expansion ¢ 
American exports to Latin America occurred after th 
Americans acquired control of Latin America’s 
Before the War mainly British, but to 
French, controlled + 

much so news 


reference has ever be 


agencies ? 
certain extent agencies 
situation entirely—so that 
Latin-American country to another was often sent 
London or Paris. 

As the War progressed, the demand 
America increased tremendously, and as Latin Ame 
wanted ever more news and British news agencies wer 
busy in other spheres, the services of American ne 
Since that time the Ameri 
news agencies have never looked back, and _ to-day t 
Latin-American Press is to all intents and purposes 
mere New York Washingt 
British news agencies have been forced out entin 
America (exe 


also 
from 


for news in Lat 


agencies were called upon. 


ante-chamber to and 


Every item of foreign news to Latin 
that cabled by individual correspondents to their 
papers) passes through New York for editing, while 


greater part of Latin-American news to the outs 


world also passes through the U.S.A.* 

In Europe, too, American news agencies are bla! 
a trail American trade. Anyone in 
Press conditions to-day will confirm the fact that m 


for touch W 


Continental are finding it imereasing 


difficult to maintain correspondents abroad, and ino! 


newspapers 
particularly in London. An arrangement is then 
fore ion it 
Thus t 


United Press of America is very firmly established 


with a news ageney for the supply of 
This news agency is invariably American. 


the Continent and supplies a large amount of news! 
the Continental Press. The North American Newspap' 
Alliance, too, supplies numerous “ features” to 1 
Continental Press (and, for that matter, to the Britis 
Press also). These agencies keep us closely informed | 
what Mr. Hoover eats for breakfast, of where Gene! 
Dawes is spending his holiday, of the most mint! 
movements of anyone or anything American which | 


— 
* T am indebted to an article entitled Latin America ial’ 
Line,” by Mr. Genaro Arbaiza, in the May, 1928, issue o! ' 
American Mercury, for this information. 
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. “news.” Both these agencies, and there are many 
are aggressively American, and while it would be 
suite wrong to assert that they consciously give any 
a to their news, it would be idle to deny that there is 
, great difference between news viewed through American 
vectacles and that viewed through British spectacles. 
this is particularly so, if it be British news: there is, 


more, 


decd, a vast difference between British news sent out 
indeed, Lie 

iy an American agency and British news sent out by a 
British agency. A concrete example will make . this 
v. The following is a United Press 
iondon, commenting upon the effects of Wall Street 
wecilation on London, and published in the Continental 
Press : 

._. The struggle for world dominion has now reached 
its final phase. With the Imperialist Hoover at the helm, 
\merica is determined to find her place in the sun in every 
what the cost. 


F message from 


field, no matter It does not appear as if any 
obstacle can prevent this enormously wealthy hemisphere from 
dominating the world. The country’s great wealth, which 
reases day by day, her unquenchable desire for expansion 
| for new markets, cannot conceivably be stopped by any 
furopean state. A peaceful understanding between England 


od America on earth: together, these two nations 
ean dictate their conditions to the world. Antagonism between 
them means difficulties for the whole world. This is the crux 
ithe whole matter. The situation the problem 

be solved, but matters can also be aggravated, and this 
markets. ...”” 


means peace 
‘ is strained : 


means crises on European money 
bold 


news of this kind is 


indeed who would dare to 
British 
I do not 


It would be a man 
assert that 


stige, to British goodwill in Europe. 


favourable to 


wish 


) 


« misunderstood in this matter: I must stress that 


p 
to ! 

I do not desire to criticize American news agencies in 
ili} way. 


that the present 


All I want to do is to make people realize 


situation must not be allowed to 


ntinue, for it is gradually weakening our hold upon 





things in every conceivable way. 
Something more than the cultivation of friendly 
relations with the foreign Press is needed if we are to 


We build up 


ellicieat news organization which can effectively compete 


maintain our position abroad, must an 


(American organizations, i 


We 


with the corresponding we 


desire to hold our own in foreign markets. must 


not allow the whole world to view us through alien 
spectacles, T. G. Barman. 


Real Sunlight 


: ee! say that, to 
reform the world, he replied, ** Call things by their 
When we 


mean the light of the sun, and no adjective, as here, 


when Confucius was asked how 


right names.” name sunlight, we ought to 
should be necessary to distinguish it from any other light 
whatsoever, The term artificial sunlight, now so much 
in vogue, would be legitimate. perhaps, if it indicated a 
radiation identical with sunlight but produced artificially, 
which is what the public take it to mean; but we have 
no such radiation, nor the prospect of such for many a 
long day. We produce, by electro-chemical means, a 
huxture of rays of various wavelengths and intensities, 
which include many found in sunlight, but omit many 
more, and include many which are not in sunlight at all: 
and we incorrectly call this unprecedented mixture arti- 


When 


comes to careful appraisement of its value, as compared 


ficial sunlight and delude ourselves accordingly. 


with real sunlight, we do not even always take care to 
indicate clearly to what we are referring, and thus con- 
lusion becomes worse confounded, as in public and 
expert comment upon a recent official judgment, which is 
oF new interest now, when the true light of life is returning 
to our long benighted land 


It was in 1921 that I paid my first visit to Leysin and 


W hor . ° 
saw there the unapproached and little known achieve- 
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the widest stretch of the imagination can be considered ments of sunlight, which I have described in these 


columns and elsewhere, by pen and voice, ever since. The 
first step was to get Dr. Rollier’s book translated into 
English* ; and the next was to ask for official inquiry 
into the subject in this country, a demand which was met 
by the appointment, early in 1922, of the Committee on 
Light of the Medical Research Council, under the Chair- 
manship of the late Sir William Bayliss, a master physio- 
logist, who was the first to support my demand for 
scientific inquiry into the how of Rollier’s achievements. 
No question as to their superlative quality now remains, 
though many surgeons and others were highly sceptical 
at first, and some decline to visit Leysin for themselves 
to this day, or even the Heritage Craft Schools at Chailey 
in Sussex, where unpolluted English sunlight works its 
natural miracles no less surely and beautifully than 
Alpine sunlight. 
of the world were represented at the First International 


Last September all the leading nations 


Conference on Light, which included a visit of delegates 
to Leysin: the University of Lausanne made Rollier an 
Honorary Professor in order to commemorate the semi- 
jubilee of his work, begun in 1908; and of any hostile 
critic to-day it is enough to say that he has not been to 
Leysin. 


ce 


But an extraordinary boom in the use of artificial sun- 
light, so called, has followed the propaganda for real sun- 
light which I began nearly eight years ago ; and, as every- 
one knows, the Committee on Light of the Medical Re- 
search Council has reached set 
forth with the authority ol its 
latest Report.7 
have in any case been widely 


conclusions Ww hich 


the 


These conclusions, whether valid or not, 


were 
whole Council in 
misunderstood and mis- 
leadingly quoted. The section in question is headed, 
* Treatment by Artificial Light.” It 
ment, hardly noticed by any conimentator, 


includes a state- 
which is of 
the foremost importance, and runs thus : 


**On the other hand, the ¢ 
weakened confidence in the claims 
guished clinical observers for the value of carefully regulated expo- 


son for 
distin- 


ommittee have found no rea 


made by a number of 
sure of patients to natural sunlight, especially in such conditions as 
surgical tuberculosis. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
there are other influences from this true helio- 
therapy, whether it is practised in the High Alps or in the clean air 


inseparable 


of the English country, the relative importance of which, in com- 
parison with the effects of the light itself, cannot yet be a urately 
appraised.’ 

Kirst among the “ other influences ” is, of course, the 


pure open air. Rollier has always insisted on this, and 
we shall do well to remember it now, when we have to face 
such proposals as that to establish an electric powcr 
station which would discharge ninety tons of sulphuric 

In past 
* Sunlight 
coal cellar of 
without 


acid every day into a crowded part of London. 
so-called 


usually in the basement next the 
1 


years I have taken Rollicr to see 
Clinies,”” 
an urban hospital, where smoking arc-lamps, 
ventilation—for are lamps do not behave well in anything 
like a current of air—are making a kind of small inferno 
in which children are being treated : 


me why we cannot use such lamps, as use them we must 


and he has asked 


in our smoke-darkened cities, in the open air. 'The Report 
will have done good service if it persuades clinicians to 
try to use “ artificial sunlight ” under more natural con- 
ditions ; and immeasurably better service if it redirects 
our attention to the duty of abolishing coal smoke and 
restoring real sunlight and pure air to our urban lives, 
That object, to which I have given the name of helio- 
hygiene, should be our goal, and to recognize it is the 
most important lesson we can learn from Leysin or from 
the results of “ true heliotherapy ” in our own country, 





* Heliotherapy. 
Gauvain and Dr, C. 


By Dr. A. Rollier, with forewords by Sir Henry 
Ww. Saleeby. Second edition, 1927. (Oxford 


Medical Publications. 20s.) 
tT Report of the Medical Research Council for 1927 
Stationery Office. 


1928. H. M. 


3s. See pp. 13-17. 
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English sunlight is good enough, in English air, to cure 
and a fortiori to prevent what I call the diseases of 
darkness ; and our duty is to abolish the “ pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours” which, thanks to our barbaric 
abuse of our heritage of coal, now pollutes or constitutes 
the atmosphere of our cities. Ever since its formation, 
in 1924, the Sunlight League has pursued this end, and 
has refused to be diverted to, ¢.g., the cult of nudity or 
the propaganda for artificial sunlight. 

The boom in artificial sunlight was inevitable, not only 
because ultra-violet radiation, rightly used, has real value 
—as in making Vitamin D in the skin—and because our 
urban shortage of natural ultra-violet, real sunlight, will 
persist until we abolish our urban smoke; but also 
because of our stupid preference for anything novel, 
unnatural, semi-magical. We are nearly all descended, it 
would seem, from Naaman, the captain of the hosts of 
the King of Syria, who expected the prophet to do marvels 
and was furious at being told to wash and be clean. Until 
we get a truer philosophy of man’s relations to Nature, 
his Alma Mater, we shall continue to neglect real sun- 
light in order to take artificial light baths; as if one 
should awaken a patient in order to give him a sleeping 
draught, CRUSADER, 


A Luncheon Hour 
RECENTLY had occasion to walk east of Liverpool 
Street Station. Time was when I did not wait for 
occasion to take me there. I would of my own free will 
board a *bus and explore the wilds of Homerton and 
Hackney Wick, or, mounting a tramear in Bloomsbury, 
enjoy the amenities of the Commercial Road on a Satur- 
day afternoon and end up with a ramble round the 
London Docks. “Aha!” as Mr. Jeffery Farnol would 
say, “ them was the days!” 
Poplar were real places to me then, inhabited by living 
men and women; they were not merely a legend or a 
* problem.” Now it is with a sense of adventure that 
I penetrate, as I did the other afternoon, even a few 
hundred yards into Shoreditch. 
I had finished my business and was walking back to- 
wards Liverpool Street when I noticed people turning in 


Shadwell, Limehouse, and 


some numbers into the Bishopsgate Institute. A poster 
announced a free organ recital by Mr. Reginald Goss- 
Custard. His name carried me back to my earliest days 
in London, when I used to attend his performances at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. Without more ado, I entered 
the building, and within a minute was sitting in a large, 
cool, airy concert room, with its great organ behind the 
platform. An organ recital, if one deliberately sets out 
to attend it, may be a delightful, yet not a novel, ex- 
perience. But when, without premeditation, I suddenly 
exchanged the clamour of Bishopsgate for the utter quiet 
of that concert room, where no rumour from the outside 
world penetrated, there was romantic surprise in the 


transition. It was as if I had stepped literally out of one 


age into another—a feeling which the prints of old 
London upon the walls served to accentuate. There 


were still some minutes before the recital was timed to 
begin. The hall was not full; but the audience well 
besprinkled it, and I oceupied the moments of waiting in 
observing the types of people present. They were extra- 
ordinarily varied; but the most striking feature, next 
to a few very old men, who themselves seemed to have 
strayed back to earth from a previous existence, was the 
number of young City clerks of both sexes, particularly the 
male, who evidently preferred a hasty sandwich followed 
by good music to a proper lunch and gossip or dominoes 
at a restaurant. Hard things are said about our modern 
youth, and some of them are probably deserved. There 


c_¥———. 


is, at any rate, a saving remnant. 
go to the Bishopsgate Institute during the 
luncheon hour. 

We live in an age of bribes and inducements, j, 
the churches try to “attract” the secular wopl | 
meeting it on its own ground; and then we hear y. 
prised laments that they are half empty! Mr, @. 
Custard, however, makes no concessions to popular tay 
His programme was admirably varied, but each itey y., 
strictly “classical.” He thinks, apparently, that 
provision of stunts may safely be left to the music-j, 


If you would See 


Tuesd, ; 


and the cinemas. 
an atmosphere of reverence worthy of a Quaker Megjy, 
A few men sat quietly reading their 


Consequently there was at his ye 


newspapers, and 


woman was knitting, crocheting, or tatting—I knoy 
which, being myself unversed in any of these accompli 
ments. This lady continued her activity through 


the recital, and 1 noticed that the lively measures , 
rondeau automatically made her 
quickly. (It is easy to understand why some capt, 
of industry introduce music into their factories.) | 
the most part, however, the audience sat quietly at eqs 
and dispersed, later, as unobtrusively as it had enter 
I heard hardly a whisper in that hall. 
formality or mock “* 
that is eager to receive, and that, having received, 

“too full for sound or foam.” 

At the risk of being dubbed “ high-brow,” I confess {! 

I prefer “ classical” music to any other. The size «| 
Mr. Goss-Custard’s audience suggests that, even int! 

days of ubiquitous jazz, I am not alone in this respect 


fingers move py 


Here Was 
worship,” but the spontaneous sil 


But I join issue with the real * high-brows ” who ¢ 
allow any but their own “ significance” to a_ piece: 


music. It may be a Philistine attitude ; but a sonat 
a pastorale mean no less to me because they meaii \ 


call the 


listening, for example, to a fugue, on 


some omniscient critic may wrong thing. | 


should, I sup 
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concentrate one’s ear upon the theme, as it repeats : to b 
answers itself through all the complications of the Laie 
ment. But as Mr. Goss-Custard played the “ Pre! than 
and Fugue in D Minor,” simple aesthetic enjoyment ' poet 
lost for me in the larger emotion which Bach’s dig D 
and spiritual aspiration inspire. Superficially consid com 
nothing could be less attuned to the temper of our: — 
day than the spirit of Bach. Yet we have recentl: ther 
witnessing a Bach revival. What does this fact sig to al 
Is it that we are subsconsciously feeling the need M 
spiritual return? T pondered this question as Mr. G ow 
Custard plaved on. IT was carried, too, in imag! _ 
to eighteenth century Leipzig, and mused again upo! sa 
sublime humility of great genius. It is true that B en 
quarrelled sometimes with his employers, the Ley ee 
town councillors. Yet, for the most part, he was It is 
to work for those unimaginative and self-important . 
entities, who were constantly dictating to him—-to / Bot! 

how his musie should be written. Thank heaven, a 
did not obey them too docilely. Nevertheless, he 8 
ready to do the day’s task for the day’s wages. Most wr 
his compositions were written with no other aim in 
that of providing fer some local musical event, and ' a 
fact that they might interest posterity so little ente! fe 
the head of the eantor of the “* Thomasschule ~ that ma i 
his works have been lost because he himself saw no obj ss 
in preserving them. t 

If we have temporarily lost humility and = spi re 
passion, a piece by Haydn spoke, for me at least, of thos se 
simple mundane pleasures to which, again, oul sophis 0 
ticated age is too much a stranger. All that symboliz A 7 
joy in its freshest and most innocent forms —blu skit an 
with little, windswept clouds, hillside springs of pure 7 


water, wild flowers in the meadows and the laughtc 
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children picking them: these things came to me through 
the tripping Measures, exquisitely sweet and tender, of 
Haydn's “ Air With Variations.” As I listened, the 
vears were rolled away. I was sitting no longer in the 
jeart of modern London, but beside the little Midland 
hrook of my boyhood, sparkling in the Spring sunlight 
4s it babbled over its stones. It was a homely enough 
rill; but it rose for me, and still rises, “‘ in my green dream 
in Paradise.” It brook that, in crude 
jovish fashion, I dedicated myself to the service of those 
and, under the 


aspirations re- 


was beside that 


things that are lovely and of good report ; 
cell of Haydn, all the old dreams and 
turned to me, as though Time had laid no corroding hand 


upon them. Time may, indeed, obscure our dreams, 
hut it cannot destroy them. At the magic touch, it iS 
Time itself that dissolves, leaving the dream intact 


Dreams are more indestructible than Dreadnoughts, and 
aspiration has tougher foundations than a skyscraper. 
x * * + 
Emerging at last into Bishopsgate, [ blinked my eyes, 
incredulously, at fantastic red monsters. They were, I 
suppose, motor-buses ; but they appeared like phantoms 
ina nightmare, and the advertisements upon them seemed 
to he printed in alien language. During one bewildering 
moment of vision, I saw these things for the fleeting 
shadows that they are. I had been for an hour into the 
real world, and had now returned to the transient. 
GILBERT THoMAs. 


The Inspiration of Death 


[This is another article giving expression to ‘“* The Younger 
Point of View,” and providing an opportunity for our readers 
under thirty to express their views, Which are not necessarily those 


of the Spectator.— Ep. Spectator | 
‘OME years ago, a census of opinion was taken, in 
*? America and Australia, as to what idea has proved 
to he the greatest inspiration to poets, throughout all 
ages, and the conclusion drawn was that death, more 
than any other idea, has been the universal theme for 
poetry. “ Let us go down to the cemetery and write.” 

Death is the only thing which we know for certain is 
coming to us all, sooner or later. It is, as far as we can 
see, the only predetermined experience in our lives, and 
therefore it is of interest, if not of supreme importance, 
to all of us. 

Whatever belief we hold as regards the nature of the 
life after death, it will make no difference to the reality 
itself. that with death 


our minds fall away and with our minds go their limita- 


One thing, though, we can know 


tions, and an infinity may well be opened up before us, 
which we, with our finite minds, are unable to comprehend, 
It is impossible to conceive of extinction. We cannot con- 
ceive of immortality, neither can we conceive of finality. 
Both are extremes beyond our reach. We may exert all 
our mental powers, but we are still unable to touch either 
range of But of 
that death will be an illumination 

In life it is as if we 


point within the our consclousness. 
one thing I feel sure : 
a freedom from countless limitations. 
were peeping through a keyhole and obtaining but a dis- 
torted, limited, and disproportionate view of the greater 
life and world be yond, whereas, in contrast, death will be 
1 door flung wide. opening upon an entire new world, an 
tntire new vision. 

In death, the physical particles of our bodies fall away, 
hot to be lost, but to be brought together again later and 
combined into some other and perhaps higher form. 
Neither can the soul. the perpetual “I” be lost. What 
does it matter if you or I die? We shall become some 


other part of life, belonging still to all life. 


There is hardly a more ecstatic experience than that of 


grasping suddenly a new idea or a new conception. It is 
as if a spring blind had rattled up in our minds. This— 


magnified infinitely—is my idea of death. For that 
part of us which sees through the brain, which uses the 
brain as an instrument, is the part of us which persists. 
Freed from the body it will obtain a new outlook, a new 
synthesis, a new and glorious proportion. As when we try to 
dissociate ourselves from a problem in our own lives and 
look at it objectively, we obtain a clearer view and the 
problem is thereby often solved, so, being freed from the 
which we cannot get 


narrow, subjective outlook—from 


away when encased in our bodies—the problems, the con- 
tradictions, the complexities, of life will be resolved. 
When dead, we will not communicate with this world, 
our instruments of communication will be 
destroyed— nor will we want to, I think, knowing that the 
story we had to tell, the solution we had to offer, would 
not be accepted, could not be conceived of by people who 
are still swaddled in fleshly limitations and constraints. 
But the dead must know that if,we could see a little 
further, if we could stretch our bonds, if we could just 
state our problems a little differently, and understand 
that there are some things which we cannot understand 


then, at any rate, we 


because 


with these little minds of ours 
would cease to worry so tremendously over it all, we 
would be the death— but 
rather welcome the idea with an ever-growing excitement 


as we should look forward to an oceasion when we knew 


cease to haunted by fear of 


that we were going to receive some great illumination or 
expansion of consciousness. Or if 
mined to think about the subject and try to grasp some 
satisfying and reliable mental concept of a future life 
with all the existing and 


we were still deter- 


which would fit in perfectly 
often contradictory data, then, knowing the vastness of 
the subject and the smallness of our minds, we should 
set about solving the problem by gradually developing 
and expanding our consciousness and grasping a little 
more and a little more at a time. 
At present we are all in the position of the squirrel in 
the Indian story, whose nest had fallen into the sea and 
was being carried out on the tide. With untiring energy 
and great anguish he flicked at the water with his tail, 
hoping to retrieve his nest, by emptying the ocean. 
Mary Lutyens. 


Music 


CoveENT GARDEN OPERA. 
Berweren the German and the Italian seasons at Covent 
Garden, Mozart’s * Don Giovanni” was given in Italian. 


Apart from the fact that it enabled us to hear a very good 
performance by Mariano Stabile in the title role, and also 
to note with pleasure that Mr. John Barbirolli as a conductor 
can rise to an important occasion, the evening was not very 
profitable. The characters of Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, 
and Zerlina were assigned to singers whose styles differed 
so widely that it was impossible to feel the reality of the 


dramatic development. Mr. Heddle Nash (Don Ottavio) 
sang his two arias very well, but he has a long way, to go 


before we are justified in hailing him (as a few over-eager 
critics have done) as a tenor of the very first rank. 

The Italian season officially opened on the following night 
with * Norma.’ This was a memorable occasion—one of 
those nights which will enable me when I am an octogenarian 
to shake my head with an air of wisdom and gravity and to 


check the overweening enthusiasm of my grandsons with 
* Ah! but you should have heard ” Rosa Ponselle’s 
task was the more difficult in that she arrived here with a 


fine reputation as Norma. I am not in a position to compare 
her performance with that of Grisi or of ‘Tietjens or of Jenny 
Lind, and Chorley does not help me very much, since I am 
at a loss to know what he means by “ a certain frantic charm.” 
But since I need not compare I can be more positive. _Immedi- 
ately after her singing of “Casta diva” it was clear that 
Ponselle had made Covent Garden history. The combination 
of coloratura so spotless as hers and a histrionic talent so 
pronounced made her Norma a credible opera character 
and not merely a condescending prima donsa. Throughout 
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the evening the pure, rich tones of her voice were beautifully 
managed over a very wide range. Her frequent employment 
of lovely mezza voce effects stressed the pathetic heroism more 
than any other element in the character, but there were other 
moments when, with a noble gesture and a ringing quality 
of tone, she emphasized the barbaric splendour of the high 
priestess. 

It was deplorable that so fine an artist should have been 
required to counteract the poor singing and acting which 
were heard and seen in the part of Pollione on this oceasion. 

Another fine singer was heard on the following evening in 
“Turandot.” It is rather late in the day to acclaim Miss 
Kva Turner’s attainment in the title réle of this opera. There 
is probably no singer in the world to-day who can sustain the 
difficult phrases of the Riddle Scene with greater power or 
eloquence. On paper, the vocal writing here appears to 
make too heavy a demand upon the human voice. The 
rising tonality, suggesting an almost unbearable emotional 


tension, calls for a faultless production and a voice true as 
steel. In the world of opera English people are rarely 


given reason to take pride in an individual achievement. 
We may be forgiven, therefore, for expressing gratification 
that this peculiarly difficult role is now associated with the 
name of an English singer. 

The Italian tenors have been disappointing so far. If 
Francesco Merli sang the part of Calif with no glaring fault, 
he certainly conveyed no sudden flash of insight. He sang 
and looked like the conventional opera tenor, which in any 
other Puccini opera is the only way left open. In ** Turandot,” 
however, there is room for greater subtlety, and if the oppor- 
tunity is neglected, the dramatic significance of the music 
is impaired, especially in the second act. 

BasiL MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rroM JOUANNESBURG. 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— South Africa never cultivates the week-end habit more 
than in Johannesburg in the weeks after Easter. It is the 
season of the Witwatersrand Agricultural Society’s annual 
show, one of the biggest things of the kind south of the Equator, 
drawing thousands of visitors from all over the Union and 
Rhodesia and many from East and Central Africa. 

Those who live at the coast or in the more tropical north 
revel in the not-too-fiercee autumn sunshine and the crisp 
nights of this altitude. They marvel at the mountainous 
dumps of sand along the line of the Reef, at the continual 
growth of the city, where further blocks of ten-storied buildings 
threaten to dwarf the big new railway station before its com- 
pletion. An area of what used to be Johannesburg’s fashion- 
able suburb has been annexed by Flatland. Blocks of flats 
are increasing, too, in the city itself, jostled by the tall business 
premises now displacing two and three-storied structures that 
were the pride of pioneer days, while the older of the hotels 
are being rebuilt on larger scale. 

There is need for this, as Show week has absorbed existing 
accommodation. Theatres and picture palaces, cabarets and 
dance clubs offer special attractions, including a series of 
Bernard Shaw plays by the Macdona Company, and another 
of South African comedies by Mr. Stephen Black, a young 
Afrikander dramatist and actor-manager recently back from 
residence in France. ‘The National Kisteddfod is among the 
musical events—and Johannesburg considers itself musical, 
but has a preference for jazz. 

The Show, however, is the thing, divided into days that 
are either fashionable or popular, held in its own permanent 
grounds and buildings in Milner Park and opened by the 
Karl of Athlone, Governor-General. It brings close together 
town and country, the Dutch or English-speaking South 
Africans, and the comparatively newer settlers, who are 
mostly but not all townsmen. Main features are the display 
of motor cars in the very large Hall of Transport built for 
that purpose, the collections of cattle in most of the European 
beef and dairy breeds, and of thoroughbred horses, the chief 
enemy of whose survival, in this country also, is the me- 
chanically propelled vehicle. The great motor car manu- 
facturers have carried their war into South Africa and the 
fight between British and American cars is vigorous, with 
the Americans less predominant than in former years. As the 
prosperous Randite gets a new car nearly every season, there 
is a big “used car” trade, and to grapple with the traflic 
problem automatic street control has just been established, 
and multi-storied garages are being planned. 

American and British tourists drop in almost by the ship- 
load, undeterred by the recent marooning of a party at the 
Victoria Falls during the Rhodesian railway strike. Then 


there is the visit of the British Association, intere. in which 
is stimulated by further proofs that the South African rocks 
are the rich and unexploited hiding ground of prehistoric man, 


But young Johannesburg lives with his (and her) ey, 
the future. The great University buildings are bejny * 
stantly extended, and the professions are getting a pit,” 
crowded for our limited white population. The new Sette 
are mostly poorer folk from South-East Europe, with ,,, 
mercial or industrial intentions. Industries are growino re 
production is still largely based on the native Population 
and aspects of this problem dominate the election campaig 
which has begun, with at least enough racial clash to go 
that white South Africans continue to be too much divides 
on those lines. Probably these things look more serigys - 
distance than they are. At any rate, Johannesburg peyey, 
perhaps more than any other South African city, thay the 
Union is making solid material progress.—I am, Sir, &&¢. 
Your JOHANNESBURG CorrESPONp) NT, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


1829. 


THE Specraror, JUNE 6TH, 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Tn another fruitless discussion on the currency and the disty 
Mr. Baring concurred generally with Mr. Peel, in attributing y 
distress to the ordinary ebbs and flows of commerce; — }yy 
expressed his doubts of this country maintaining its manufacty 
pre-eminence against the cheap labour, and cheaper food, , 
cheaper raw material of other parts of the world. 

As a substantial remedy for the relief of the labouring , 
Mr. Wilmot Horton put on record his resolutions in fayou 
emigration. The population was redundant, especially in Irela 
hence wages were depressed. To remove one thousand by emig 
tion would give as much relief to the country as employment 
double that number; and he expressed himself satisfied that 
plan of relief could or would prove effectual but emigration, ¥ 
Sadler, on the contrary, denounced the scheme as cruel and mis 
chievous. Mr. Huskisson, again, showed that if it had not bee 
emigration, this country never could have arrived at its prow; 
state of importance and prosperity. 

RAcEs. 
of the metropolitan 


Ersom 
This meeting, the first races, he 


Tuesday. A new stand, capable of containing two thousand y 
tators, has been erected at an expense of £20,000. The Mor 
Chronicle says that the arrangements are otherwise so comple 


that *‘ Epsom race-course may now vie with the most celebrat 


for order and regularity.” 

A splendid assemblage was drawn together on Wednesday 
the contest for the great Derby stakes. The Queen of Portu 
the Duke of Sussex, Cumberland, and Chartres, the Duchess 
Clarence, and a long array of distinguished personages were on { 
ground. The race for the Derby stakes of fifty sovereigns « 
eighty-nine subscribers, was gained by Mr. Gratwicke's Frederik 
beating Mr. Forth’s Exquisite. Seventeen horses started, but 
these fifteen were not placed by the Judge. Mr. Forth, who 
Frederick, wins £20,000 by the race, and Mr. Gratwicke £2,250 | 
the stakes. The principal betting was upon Lord Exeter's P 
which was the favourite, but which was beaten off without a cha 
** Of the quality of the horses engaged in the race ” says the 
Chronicle, ** we can merely observe that we never saw a wors 
taking them as a body.” 


Dos 
a 


LONDON, 


London is shockingly empty this season. Many people | 
staid at their country-houses from fear of the Pope ; and for thn 
entertainments last year there has been one this year. (unt 


dreadful to say, does not provide, at this time, more than t 

suppers a night! And the quadrille bands necd not be engag 
more than two !! Why does not s 
member take up the subject of the state of the metropolis in Pa 
ment ? Our season has been a winter's day—it began lat 
closes early. 


months before a dance 


Poetry 
Still Life 


litre I lie 

Lapped in silk 

Between two sheets 

As warm as milk, 

And yet I dream 

Of lonely folk 

Who claim alone 

The night as cloak. 

I can but guess 

How cold they lie 

Under the moon's 

Great snowy eye, 

While stealthy shadows 

Well like blood 

Out of a dark 

Enchanted wood. 
Rosemary Crortl 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


[The American Notes which have been appearing in the 
spectator for the last few weeks are written by Mr. Ivy Lee, 
the well-known American publicist, who has agreed to cable us 
Wednesdays a weekly page of comment on outstanding affairs 


on s 7 
Ep. SPECTATOR.] 


in the United States. 
Tue Brirish GENERAL ELECTION, 

Great attention in both the news and the editorial columns 
has been given by the American Press to the British Election. 
the Labour and Socialist leaders hailed the result as a great 
forward movement for Radicalism. The New York World 
avs that the result ** cannot be interpreted except as evidence 
that in the oldest of modern democracies more radical ideas of 
weial progress have steadily been gaining ground.” The 
Election is regarded as a movement towards greater under- 
sanding between Great Britain and the United States. 
Senator Borah undoubtedly sums up American opinion when 
he says that Mr. MacDonald’s Prime Minister 
“would mean much in the cause of disarmament and peace.” 
The New York Sun, however, remarks sententiously, ** Let 
the more optimistic tread softly. British Governments, 
regardless of labels, have a way of putting British interests 
first.” The Election may have important repercussions here 
should the Labour Government grant official recognition to the 
Soviet Government. Many indeed feel that it would be wise 
fora new British Government, before taking action on the 
subject, to request a joint conference with France, Belgium 
and the United States. There is undoubtedly a widespread 
feeling that the general attitude of the new British Govern- 
ment will be more sympathetic to that of the present American 
Administration than Mr. Baldwin's Government was to that 
of Mr. Coolidge. 


becoming 


* * * * 
PREsIDENT’S DISARMAMENT SPEECH, 

The President’s Memorial Day disarmament 
different in tone from Mr. Coolidge’s Armistice Day ovation, 
has had a very cordial reception in the country. It is generally 
felt that President Hoover has a firm and sincere desire to make 
progress. It immediately by Secretary of 
State Stimson’s statement, in effect dotting its i's and 
crossing its t's, with pointed references to the immense naval 
expenditures in which the United States would be involved, 


speech, so 


was followed 


if an agreement should not be reached, and with further 
pointed references to the expectations aroused by Mr. 
MacDonald. President Hoover's remark, that if we are 


honest in signing *“* we must reconsider our own naval arma- 
ment and the armaments of the world in the light of their 


defensive and not their aggressive use,” is seen here as 
a direct challenge to the naval experts of all countries, and it 
is felt that the challenge cannot be ignored. President 


Hoover is very frank in stating that his is a ‘* new programme.” 
It is understood that General Dawes will go to London armed 
with practical proposals which the President considers will] 
the technical difficulties hitherto found 
mountable by the naval advisers of both countries. Expectations 
which have been aroused both by the administration here and 
the political leaders in Great Britain are felt to warrant the 
belief that an e irly agreement will be reached. The President 
certainly has the support of American sentiment when he 
The time has come when we must know whether the 
pact we have signed is real, or whether we are condemned to 
further and more extensive programmes of naval construction,” 


overcome insur- 


Says, °° 


* * * % 
US.A. anv U.S.S.R. 

The details just published of contracts entered into by the 
Soviet Government and American firms show the immense 
strides which have been made recently in the development 
of trade relations between the two countries. The contracts, 
according to Mr. Valery Meshlauk, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Supreme Economic Council of the Soviet Union, who is 
visiting the United States, are part of a $38,000,000,000 
programme for the rehabilitation of Russian industry and agri- 
culture. Many of them, notably those with the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the International General Electric Company, 


the Nitrogen Engineering Company, and the Dupont Company, 
provide for the exchange of patents and technical information, 
and for technical assistance in the erection of factories and 
dwellings and the development of irrigation. Others provide 
for the supply of large quantities of tractors and mining 
equipment and the construction of hydro-electric power 
plants. In addition there is a contract whereby the Ford 
Company is to erect a factory with an output of 100,000 
automobiles and trucks annually, and under which the 
Soviet Government is to purchase $30,000,000 worth of 
Ford cars in the next nine years. These all afford a striking 
indication of what can be done even in default of political 
recognition. Both by the amount involved and the evidence 
which the arrangements afford of the Soviet Government's 
desire to introduce American ideas into Russia, the con- 
tracts are felt to be a significant bid for American trade 
co-operation with a view to ultimate political recognition. 
Incidentally the opinion here is that the introduction of 
American methods on a large scale in Russia will have a 
distinct influence upon the thought and of the 
people. 


customs 
oo co aK ay 


PACIFISM AND CITIZENSHIP. 

As was to be expected, considerable controversy has 
followed the majority decision of the Supreme Court which 
debars Madame Rosika Schwimmer, a well-known pacifist, 
from citizenship. The the 
ground that it is manifestly absurd to require a woman of 
fifty-five to subscribe, as Madame Schwimmer refused to do, 
to that part of the Oath of Allegiance which requires the 
avowal of willingness to bear arms in the country’s defence. 
But that criticism does not appear quite fair to the Court, 
which appears to have based its decision, not so much on 
Madame Schwimmer’s specific refusal to bear arms as upon 
the general conviction that * 
power to influence others ” in opposition to the use of military 
force. Nevertheless there is much sympathy with Madame 
Schwimmer, and it is notable that the dissenting opinion 
appended to the Supreme Court’s decision by the veteran 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, with whom as usual Justice 
Brandeis concurred, is widely endorsed. It is characteristic 
of Justice Holmes that he should not share his colleagues’ 
fears of Madame Schwimmer’s alleged subversive influence. 
Equally characteristic is his pointed reference to the share 
which the Quakers have had in the welfare of the country 
and his insistence that the most important principle of the 
Constitution is the principle of Free Thought—* not Free 
Thought for those who agree with us, but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.” The majority decision has aroused 
the pacifist organizations to a united protest. 


decision has been assailed on 


she is disposed to exert her 


* x * * 
JusTICE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

An interesting experiment has been begun in Los Angeles 
Municipal Courts with the introduction of trial by mail for 
traffic offenders. The main purpose of the experiment is to 
facilitate the work of the courts and to save time in dealing 
with persons charged with minor offences. Instead of being 
compelled to attend court in person, and so lose time from their 
business, persons charged may state their case in a letter to 
court, and receive by return of mail a notification of the 
verdict and of the amount of the fine, if any. The fine can 
also be mailed to the Clerk of the Court, and thus a quick and 
more or less pleasant ending to the whole affair is arrived at. 
More serious traffic offences, punishable by imprisonment, may 
not be tried by mail. Trial by mail for minor offenders is 
optional, and those who do not wish to take advantage of it 
are free to plead their cas¢ in person, or have it pleaded for 
them by legal representatives. Experience has shown, 
however, that more than half the people ordered to appear in 
court on minor charges are prompt, if not happy, to plead 
guilty, pay their fines, and have done with the whole business. 

Ivy LEE. 

New York, Wednesday, June 5th. 
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The League of Nations 
The Madrid Congress of the League of Nations Societies 


Tue Thirteenth Plenary Congress of the Federation of League 
of Nations Societies, held at Madrid at the end of May, is 
certainly likely to be more than a ripple on the surface of inter- 
national politics, if only for two reasons: first, the presence 
at it of statesmen of some international consequence ; secondly, 
the interest in the League of Nations which it has aroused in 
Spain. 

This latter point deserves attention. Spanish interest in 
foreign affairs (so far as it exists) has of late run along a few 
well-worn lines—Morocco ; Spanish-American relations ; the 
effort of the discontented intellectuals to discredit the dictator- 
ship abroad, and the extraordinary slump in England's 
prestige owing to the defeat of three British football teams by 
Spaniards in as many weeks—the Bolton Wanderers, the 
British International Team, and the Naval Team at Barcelona! 
Upon such complexes as these which seemed to prevail (when 
the approaching trial of Sanchez Guerra, the Ciudad Real 
courts-martial, and the aftermath of the University riots left 
room in the Spanish mind for any other political speculations) 
burst a perfect salvo of publicity about the League Societies’ 
Congress in the Madrid newspapers. For a whole week El Sol, 
El Debate, and A.B.C. were full of it, as well as the evening 
papers. Never, surely, has any League of Nations Union 
meeting had such a Press. The Spanish League of Nations 
Society (hitherto very much a prophet in its own country) 
held for the first time in its life the centre of the stage. The 
cordiality of the Government’s welcome impressed minds 
addicted to respect for authority. Public meetings of sundry 
political complexions showed to Spaniards the degree to which 
the study of League affairs had advanced among their ‘‘ oppo- 
site numbers ” abroad. Most significant perhaps was the mass 
meeting called by the Junta Central de la Accion Catolica, at 
which, with the Papal Nuncio presiding, twelve Catholic 
orators from among the visitors adjured their hearers (in 
divers tongues) to play their part in supporting the League 
because of their religious responsibilities. 

I was told in Madrid that so striking an ebullition of public 
interest in a comparatively new subject is not unusual, and 
that in a country of so many unfinished buildings exaggerated 
hopes of concrete results must not be entertained. But, with 
all allowance made for lassitude or afterthoughts, there is now 
evidence for believing that a desire for active Spanish par- 
ticipation in the League will constantly make itself felt in 
future. That this desire should be strongly linked to the 
proud remembrance of Vitoria Suarez and other great 
Spanish doctors of international morality of three or four 
centuries past may be strange to English minds ; it is non 
the less real. 

Political importance was given to the Congress by the 
presence of Lord Cecil of Chelwood (who headed the British 
delegation); M. Henri de Jouvenel, who long represented 
France at Geneva; Count Bernstorff, the German Disarma- 
ment Commsttee Delegate (Chairman of the Congress) ; 
M. Limburg, a member of several Dutch Cabinets ; M. Henri 
Rolin, the brilliant legal adviser of the Belgian Foreign 
Office ; and other personalities known to possess the confidence 
of the Polish, Italian, Austrian, Hungarian, and Balkan 
Governments. Twenty-five countries were represented in all. 
As usual, the Congress resolved that the constituent societies 
should urge their Governments, by ratifying Conventions and 
other means, to help forward the social and technical services 
of the League. A Commission and a plenary session were 
devoted to education. In the political and juridical spheres 
resolutions passed on three subjects deserve special notice: 
they are, in ascending order of actuality, the Monroe Doctrine; 
the Minoritics Question ; and the Consequences of the Kellogg 
Pact. 

“We are strangled by the power of the dollar,’ wailed 
Dr. Sivori, the voluble delegate of the Argentine Society. He 
moved a resolution in favour of the removal of the Monroe 
Doctrine from Article 21 of the League Covenant on the 
ground that it was simply a unilateral declaration by a State 
which had never become a Member of the League. Mr. Frost 
of the U.S. delegation did not improve matters by quoting 





from a Senate Report and from the dicta of his Politica) 
lawyers quite the most outrageous interpretations of th 
Doctrine which we have ever heard. It is not surprising tha: 
several important Latin American Republics have refused t 
ratify the Kellogg Pact. The Congress hovered Weg 
affirming the obvious legal incompatibility betweep the 
modern Monroe Doctrine and the Covenant, and the politic 
necessity of humouring the United States, at a moment che 
Mr. Hoover is negotiating adherence to the World Court al 
seems to be in earnest about reducing Navies. Lord Ceci 
took the occasion to make an important declaration upon th 
necessity of having “a war of self-defence” defined }y 
international authority. He said that he saw a certain 
advantage in keeping Article 21 as it is. “The Monm 
Doctrine, by the mere fact of its being mentioned in an inter. 
national treaty, cannot altogether be excluded from discussion 
by an international authority, such as the Permanent (oy 
of International Justice.’ Which saying is a_ two-edge) 
sword : neither side knew quite what to make of it. 

The chief contribution of the Federation to the solution of 
the Minorities problem is the following threefold proposition 
(1) irredentism must go, for there is no remedy in changing 
frontiers ; (2) the recognition of Minority rights should }: 
generalized and, by inclusion in the League Covenant, bezom 
binding on all States Members (e.g., Italy as well as Poland). 
(3) examination of Minorities petitions and the counter. 
observations of Governments should be entrusted in the first 
instance to a permanent expert body detached from political 
influence. Anticipating too timid proposals for the reform of 
Minority procedure, the Congress urged that a special Leagy 
Commission be set up to examine the Minorities question as, 
‘whole. This is a direct departure from the old French thes 
that the League could have nothing to do with any Minnritie; 
outside the narrow walls of the 1919-20 Minority Clauses, 
One voice alone, as in the case of many other resolutions, was 
raised against this proposal—that of Signor Giannini, the 
Italian Fascist lawyer. The Belgians were strong advocates 


of it. So also was M. Stronski, the Pole, whose speech, lik 
that of M. Bovet, the indefatigable Swiss champion 


Minorities, had all the virtues of the good European. 

The programme upon “ The Organization of Peace by 
Arbitration, Security and Disarmament,” as finally embodied 
in a unanimous resolution by the Congress, is of special 
interest, as it seeks at the same time to make the Kellogg Pact 
a reality and to deal with the situation arising from the com: 
parative failure of the last Preparatory Disarmament Con- 
nission’s meeting in regard to land armaments. It represents 
the combined proposals of Lord Cecil, M. de Jouvenel, th 
Baron von Rheinhaben, M. Limburg, M. Rolin and M. Stronski. 
Its main points are as follows: In the matter of Arbitration, 
peaceful means for the settlement of all kinds of international 
conflicts should be established, so that the Kellogg Pact may 
be really effective : that Governments should therefore adhere 
both to the Optional Clause of the Hague Court’s Statute 
and to the League’s ‘“*General Act” (the latter doct 
ment, through its ratification by Belgium and Sweden, 8 
now an effective arbitration treaty). All political treaties 
incompatible with Pact or Covenant should be _ eschewed. 
The occupation of German territory should cease. A 


State should only benefit by the League's scheme fit 


financial assistance against aggression, if it has joined in4 
general reduction of armaments: and the time has also come 
to study “ the suitability of air force as an instrument for the 
defence of international order.” In regard to Disarmament, 
Governments, in Lord Cecil’s phrase, ** should have military 
experts on tap but not on top.” They must be guided by the 
paramount political necessity of achieving a real reduction 0 
all kinds of armaments. This reduction should involve Pr 
gressive reduction of the period of service in countries, where 
it is not practical politics to abolish conscription and in ¢0! 
sequence to limit “ trained reserves.’ It should involve also 
the reduction of military material, either by the direct method 
or by restricting the military allocations in the national budgets 
Here is at least a positive if modest policy. J, bs 
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Country Life 


Tue NATIONAL Mark. 

One of the most essential needs of England is that town 
pulations, especially in the poorest parts, should desire good 
ood, should prefer good milk and fresh eggs, for example, 
jefore tinned and staled varieties. Such a desire would be 
twice-blessed ; it would benefit the health of the urban and 
the pocket of the rural dweller. For this reason it gave me 
wal satisfaction when an eager oflicial demonstrated the 
other day the progress of the new national marks in general 


with one very particular instance. You can now buy 
your eggs in “ cartons ~ picturesque cardboard cases— 
ontaining multiples of half a dozen eggs. You know that 


each egg has been carefully * candled * and cleaned ; and you 


know if you buy a blue carton that the eggs will weigh 
tt least 2} 0z., or if you buy a red 2 oz. each. This is 
, geat advance in marketing; but the crown of the 


success is that the poorer people in big towns—especially, it 
gems, in the north—are finding out the value of this good 
food, and buying British eggs with emphasis. 
* * * » 

Iycentous MACHINES. 

This is one example of the doubly blessed value of the 
It is likely to exercise a permanent effect on 
The advance has been 


national mark. 
the poultry industry if on no other. 
rapid beyond expectation. There are already in existence 
one huadred and eighty packing stations; and any one is 
They are models of the right system of market- 
Some of the machinery and equipment is 


worth a visit. 
ing and marking. 


peculiarly ingenious and effective. Every egg is passed 


before a bright light and its age so tested. 
invented at Oxford 
fall into the due compartments 


One of the egg- 
sorting machines is a model of subtle 
precision, The rolling eggs 
according to weight as if they knew what they were about. 
The pneumatic plucking machine is rather more ingenious 


hut perhaps less persuasive. Both look rather like toys, but 


urenot, The stations are nothing if not practical ; and thanks 
to them, some producers say that they are receiving 4d. a 
dozen more than they were. This means the difference 
hetween profit and loss. 

= * * * 


There is still room for great expansion of the poultry indus- 
try ; very One 
expects to deal with at least fifteen million eggs within the 


but progress is rapid. or these stations 
twelvemonth. There has always been a “ paper profit” in 
poultry. That writer, Mr. 
F.G, Paynter, once demonstrated that apart from the question 
of eggs, the hen must be more profitable to rear than any big 
four-footed animal, owing to its quick maturity. 
this may be, the national mark, already working beneficently 
on behalf of the e 


ol poultry 


very ingenious worker and 


Hlowever 


industry, is being extended to the sale 
Meat, fruit, and 
and the public 


and good results are expected. 
included 
ippreciation of the guarantee almost automatically estab- 
the continuance of this 
form of marketing. Incidentally, it may be described histori- 
cally as the first constructive act of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Whose job has always been regarded as essentially negative. 
The Ministry effectively with the 
National Farmers’ Union, which perhaps may be induced by 


vegetables are in its operation ; 


lishes and development scientific 


has co-operated most 
, 3 : . : 
the success to divert yet more energy from the barren field of 
polities to the organization of its own fertile industry. 

# * ok * 

We have evidence from several directions that home-grown 
fool and drink grow more popular. Some communities 
ire making loaves exclusively from British fiour. 
ofthe new health-foods. especially wholemeal biscuits, home- 


In East Anglia beer is being 


For some 


frown wheat is much preferred. 
brewed entirely from English barley and hops. Cider orchards 
and if the marketing of this ultimate produce 
were a little freer the old preference for this ** English wine ” 
would be restored. It is unfortunate that milk is not included 
More and more of inferior 


are increasing : 


within our British preferences. 


quality is sold to the poor in tins, and there is now a threat of 


— Imports of so-called fresh milk from Northern Europe. 
‘ow milk has become the most important “ crop” on British 


farms. If it goes the way of wheat, two of the three chief 
standards of our farming will have collapsed. 
* * * * 
Tuk ORIGIN OF Woops 
On a charming country estate I saw the other day the 
most glorious vista of bluebells within memory. They had been 


disclosed and encouraged over a spacious area of wood by 


grubbing up all the brambles and scrub syeamores ; and 
leaving beech and oak to their proper mastery. The author 
of this transformation hazarded two theories about our 


woods, both new to me. One was that bluebells in quantity 
indicate great age in a woodland. ‘The other was that many of 
the rather unexpected bits of woodland found in agricultural 
areas were due to anthrax! Stock which grazed particular 
fields again and again contracted this calamitous malady, and 
at last the owner was driven to afforest the ill-omened patch. 
Is there any historical basis to his ingenious theory ? 
* * * * 

RAVEN AND Buzzarp. 

In a North Devon wood have nested this year a pair of 
ravens and a pair of buzzards, both in trees and not far removed 
from one another. Neither has interfered at all with the other. 
Just under the wood young ducks, turkeys, and goslings were 
hatched out and have taken their pastimes in the open without 
suffering any casualties. The young ravens are now old ravens, 
foraging for themselves; and the dangerous time is over. 
There is evidence that both the ravens and the buzzards have 
been living chiefly on rabbits which abound in and about the 
grove of high trees where the great birds nest. While such 
birds of prey as these prove harmless, I have more evidence 
from several counties of the ravages of rooks. In one interesting 
experience just a single pair of rooks from a rookery of virtuous 
birds took a fancy for ducks’ eggs and would swoop down on 
an egg in the very face of the poultryman. ‘The robbers were 
entirely cured of their expensive taste by the old device used for 
reforming an egg-eating hen. -shell was filled with 
a mixture in which cayenne pepper and mustard prevailed. 
The birds tasted the lure and ever after reverted to more 
useful food, such as daddy-long-legs and their grubs. Though 
have doubtless proved 


One ¢ 


rooks— generally a most useful species 
very destructive this year, I believe they have at times been 
saddled with the crimes of jackdaws. The two species often 
fly about together, and the jackdaw is a persistent eater of 
eggs and even a destroyer of young. Partridges, both in 
Sussex and Suffolk, to give particular examples, have suffered 
more this year than their preservers can remember. 
* * * * 

A Crowvep THtBerRNACULUM. 

It became necessary this spring to mend one small corner of 
an old wall surrounding the kitchen garden of a country house. 
In the course of the work the observant mason discovered 
twenty-three queen wasps all hibernating in the crevices of 
brick and mortar. Many members of the tribe of hymenoptera 
are very fond of mortar —that is, of making holes init. Inthe 
last weck or two I have been daily watching mason and single 
bees digging into old nail-holes in a brick wall and, incidentally 
found a bat in a larger crevice. Doubtless this wall, too, 
would offer admirable hibernacula for wasps, but the only 
hibernator I ever actually found in it was a ladybird, that 
useful and engaging, if sometimes malodorous beetle, which 
appears to be singularly numerous this summer. 

* * * * 


Frost-LOviInG PLANTS. 

How little we know of the of We 
experienced this year the most killing of frosts and a destruc- 
tive drought. Yet the effects have proved obviously beneficial 
to the most unlikely things. Was there ever a year when the 
laburnum, wistaria, or common lilac flowered more profusely ? 


correlations nature! 


Clover has been growing more luxuriantly then many farmers 
can remember, in astonishing contrast to the grass. From 
personal experience I should say that the winterers—especially 
bumble bees, wasps, and ladybirds—have come through the 
winter with singular success. These, doubtless, prefer cold ta 


wet. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Letters to 


SAFEGUARDING AND FREE TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sim, It was the Spectator which taught me Free Trade in 
the days of the Chamberlain Tariff Reform campaign. I 
cannot, therefore, look on untouched when the evidence 
accumulates that on the issue of Free Trade v. Protection 
the Spectator is adopting the attitude of willing to wound 
and yet afraid to strike. 

In your issue of June Ist you say, * There is no longer any 
room for a Free Trade dogma which must be accepted as true 
without exception,’ and, again, “Only the Liberals are 
committed to a pure and unbending dogma of Free Trade.” 
Fie, fie, Mr. Spectator. Did not the Liberals put on the 


MeKenna Duties in 1915, and did not Adam Smith himself 


say that safety came before opulence, or words to that effect ? 

Let me teach my old tutor—the Spectator— the elements 
of the Free Trade controversy. 

There is, first of all, the economic aspect. 
principle must be :—which fiscal policy (Free 
Protection), other things being equal, will produce the greater 
amount of wealth for distribution among the people of this 
country ? Now how stands the Spectator in answer to that 
question ? That is what I want to know. 

I am a Free Trader because I believe that, other things 
being equal, we shall produce more wealth under a Free 
Trade fiscal policy, than we shall do under a Protectionist 
policy. If the Spectator thinks I am wrong, I shall be glad 
to know on what grounds it does so. The economic issue 
between Free Trade and Protection is a matter for scientific 
examination—an examination which can be carried out 
independently of political prepossessions. 

The economic argument for Free Trade is unaffected by 
change of circumstance (unless, of course, human nature 
fundamentally changed). The political argument changes 
with circumstances. In 1915 the Liberal Party passed the 
McKenna Duties jn order to contract the trade of England and 
economize cargo space for munitions of war. Those circum- 
stances have passed. In 1929 we want to expand the trade 
of England, and, therefore, the Liberal Party is justified 
in being against the McKenna Duties to-day. Those who 
assert that the Liberal Party is inconsistent in this matter 
are guilty of mental confusion. 

Nor are political arguments all in favour of Protection. 
The danger of corruption— of House of 
Commons being bribed by large industrial interests which 
is a political argument, and a 


The deciding 
Trade or 


members of the 


might gain from Protection 
political argument of great force in favour of Free Trade. I 
am glad the Spectator is alive to the danger of corruption. 
To me it is so terrible that I should be a Free ‘Trader for this 
reason alone, even if the scientific verdict on the economics 
of the question went against Free Trade. 

But on the purely scientific economic aspect of this interest- 
ing controversy between Free Trade and Protection may we 
know where the Spectator stands ?--T am, Sir, &e., 

J. W. dD. 

[That the Spectator considers Free Trade as a fiseal policy 
(other things being equal) productive of greater wealth for 
this country than any form of Protection wes implied if not 
expressed in all that we have written on this subject. We 
have simply sought to state at the same time the case for 
safeguarding a particular industry es a desperate remedy, 
if the failure of that industry would be likely to have serious 
Provided 
concerns 


repercussions on the whole industrial structure. 
that the competing 
(rationalization) proceeds apace, and also the new Government 
applies itself loyally and energetically to its duties and 
obligations towards the International Labour Office, there 
should be no further case for any form of Protection. - Ep, 


co-ordination of formerly 


Spectator.| 
TEMPERANCE REFORM 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrxror.| 


Sir." A. S.° agrees that during the War the Trade was 


wonderfully prosperous and that at the same time the country 
was wonderfully sober. 
tionists have veiled this fact. 


Most Local Optionists and Prohibi- 
Yet it is of vital significance. 





the Editor 


Lord D’Abernon attributes the result to the use 


: OF tye 
weapons—-high prices and shorter hours. ‘“ A, §.” admit 
the justice of this claim. 

Why, then, does “A. S.” not want to let the Countn 


continue on such exceedingly promising lines? Wy), Rot 
encourage, or compel, the brewers to reform their bad hon 
out of their increased wealth—which from this point of ye, 
becomes a useful national asset ? The answer of a 5 
is that the brewers are trying to strike the weapons oyt » 
the hands of the Government. 
whenever he thinks of a brewer. But what does the brewer 
influence amount to? I cannot see that higher prices 
shorter hours are in the least danger. If I were a brews 
and had been trying my best to reduce prices and shoyty 
hours I should be utterly ashamed of the miserable ye) 
of my efforts. 


He seems to be in a pani 


ali} 


Yet “A. S.° in his panie would like to assassinate th 
brewers. Iam reminded of a farmer who shot a very valyab) 
horse because it savaged his arm. A man of steadier nery; 
would have muzzled the horse. * Yes,’ I can  imavi) 
* A. S.” saving, “ but the horse is such a violent beast— }y 
would shake off the muzzle.” Muzzles are easily kept 0) 
* A. S.’s” alternative to muzzling the brewer is to get tly 
Trade under public ownership and management. The Hony 
Office, I understand, would be the Department answerah| 
in the House of Commons. 

Then pressure and influence of a kind whieb  perhays 
“A. S.° has not even dimly measured would begin. }) 
says in another context that * Governments and Parlianent, 
not seldom surrender to clamour.” They do. 
ment, hard put to it for money, or doubtful of its abilit 
to hold seats, would be exposed to the demoralizing temptation 
to please the people by cheapening beer or extending hours 


very Gover 


No doubt there are risks in all schemes of reform, hyt 
what I cannot understand is why most ‘Temperance reformer 
are in love with methods which involve far greater risks thi 
any now troubling us.--I am, Sir, &c., 

PRUDENS Feurvni 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— In my letter published in the Spectator of May 25th, | 
stated, as pointed out in a footnote in last week's numb 
that whether the drink trade is in private hands or the hands 
of the State, neither those who drink too much nor thov 
who drink * as much as is good for them” would reduce or 
increase their consumption. 

This statement would be clearer if qualified thus: “as 
result of the ownership of the trade.” The number of thoy 
who drink to excess is declining, and this decline is part a 
parcel of a general social movement towards temperance 
The number of those who drink too much will, I am certaii, 
decline more rapidly _ still public houses 
become the rule instead of the exception. But if Stat 
ownership is introduced, and if the form of this is anyihing 
in the nature of prohibition, the decline will automatical 
be checked, and, as has happened in America, the number: 
I am, Sir, &e., 

B. B. Win.ians. 


when improved 


excessive drinkers will increase. 


69a Palace Road, SW.2. 

[We have never advocated Prohibition. Why we wail 
some such scheme of liquor control as is in foree in Sweden ' 
that it provides an alternative to Prohibition, which does ne! 
interfere with the moderate man, but does gradually eliminate 
the heavy drinker. — Ep. Spectator.| 


THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,---Your correspondent, Lord Sands, asks why the theor 
of relativity should be revolutionary in Is 
character—a “new theory of the universe *~—and sugges’ 
that the work of Einstein should be regarded merely as 
addition to an existing body of knowledge. 

The relativity school differs, however, ; 
thinkers since 1687 in that it rejects the classical mechani 
which, stated with lucidity in Principia, became the apparently 


A NEW 


considered 


from previous 
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eee 
ecure foundation upon which modern physies has been 


reared. ms 
of scientific thought for two centuries : this is an intellectual 


Thus a break has been made with the main stream 


revolution. 

Lord Sands asks why we cannot simply accept the fact 
that light is subject to gravitation without demanding a 
new theory of the universe as well. Those who accepted 
the classical mechanics and the wave theory of light predicted 
no deflection at all; those who accepted classical mechanics 
and the corpuscular theory of light (as Newton did) predicted, 
also with perfect logic, half the deflection actually observed ; 
while relativity theory combined with the corpuscular theory 
of light predicts the deflection actually observed by the 
British Expedition of 1919 and the American 
Expedition of 1922. these observations furnish an 
Erperimentune cri is, resulting in a justification of relativity. 


Eclipse 
Ilence 


During the last decade a group of physical phenomena 
have been shown to conform to the requirements of the 
relativity hypothesis, but not to those of the elassical: the 
displacement of the spectra of the “ white dwarfs ” towards 
the red: the fine structure of both optical and X-ray spectra 
produced in the laboratory, and the apparently anomalous 
ratio of the atomic weights of hydrogen and helium. 

We cannot * patch ~ the old garment of classical physics 
with the new cloth of which Einstein, Minkowski, Sommer- 
fed, Bohr. and de Broglie have furnished us such ample 
measure. ‘That in finally, and 
a logician ‘s usually a revolutionary of some kind, except 
perhaps when his home is North of the Tweed.— I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Percy WINTER. 


poor creature logic creeps 


9] Victoria Road, KNilburn, NW. 6. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Specrvstror.| 

Sin,-As a reader of the Spectator for nearly forty years, I 
should like to thank you for your Scottish number of May 25, 
and particularly for the reference to the union of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church which has at Jast-— after 
many years of negotiation We feel that 
union is in harmony with the spirit of Christ's teaching and 
with the thought of the present day. 

I was also interested in the Dean of Winchester’s article on 
“What is the Catholic Church %~ and glad to find in it that 
“the meaning of the word Catholic is simply 
The Catholic Chureh, then, is the whole body of believing 


been decided upon. 


Universal.’ 


Christians. But the Dean finds it necessary to limit this 
inclusive range. ‘* More and more we refuse to be content 
with an * invisible Church, ~ by which I understand he means 


a church whose membership is chosen on a spiritual basis. 
No, the Church must have rules. First, baptism, which the 
Church desires, should be performed by one of her ministers, 
and hence the necessity of a ministerial priesthood. ‘ From 
the days of the Apostles it is quite clear that this (the priest- 
hood) existed, and it cannot be otherwise than that it existed 
by the ordering of the Lord Jesus.” I should think it might 
be far otherwise. “ And what any part of the Catholic 
Church teaches or observes which another part does not, 
essentials of Catholicism. Here it is that 
we can believe the Church of Rome, the Churches of the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion to be 


cannot be of the 


Kast and the 


undoubtedly parts of that Holy Catholic Church.” IT am 
sorry that the Church of Seotland is omitted from the list, 
unintentionally, of course: it could not have been 


deliberately. For surely he could not include us in the 
* Those who departed from the full teaching of the 
Apostles were ! No, the past 
heretics belong to the past. And the Dean would surely not 
prefer the Russian to the Seottish Church, the Church of the 
which produced those terrible Bolshevists! We 
members of the Church of Scotland do not feel that we are 
heretics, nor that we are outside the pale of the Universal 
the Catholic —Church. 

article in thinking that it hinted an attitude of superior 
exclusiveness, an attitude which is both out of date and, I 
think, contrary to the teaching of the Founder of our Church. 


I am, Sir. &e 


sentence, 


heretics ~* tense is used: 


country 


I hope [I have misread the Dean’s 


Nett J. MACLEAN. 


The Meadows, Milngavie. 


A “HOMING” RAVEN 
[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 
raven in the sky as I was 
The bird 


of recognition 


Sir, 
making my 


The other day I saw a 


up a Grampian slope. came 


way 
Jower as [I approached, and it gave a cry 
which only a tame raven would give to a human 
then it landed in the heather quite near me and took some 
food which IT threw to it. I saw from the way that the 
bird’s wings were trimmed that it own raven— if 
I could call a bird my own after giving it its liberty. More- 
seen this raven for five months, as I was 
I had gone up the hill to 


being ; 


was my 


over, IT had not 
living in England for that time. 
see if the bird was anywhere about, and, after all that period 
of absence, he had known me at once. He was—and is — 
most shy of strangers. 
During my absence this raven had become friendly with 
a gamekeeper at the other side of the hill from our house ; 
and it was near this keeper's place that the bird had landed 
me from the sky. After [ had fed him, I took a 
detour home, so that he would not see where I came from ; 
for I did not want to take him away from the keeper who 
I made quite certain that the raven 
Yet next morning he was calling 


beside 


had befriended him. 
did not see me go home. 
to me from the big rock behind our house 
and until I had given him full 


his usual feeding- 
ground when he was young, 
liberty on my going to England. 

Ever since then this raven has come to our house to be 
fed, but if T happen to be away from home he goes over the 
Indeed, if he thinks that 
he will fly away to the 


hill to the friendly keeper's house. 
his bill of fare could be improved, 
keeper's house after breakfasting at ours ! 

Sir William Beach writing last week, declared 
that the raven tribe intellect 
the kingdom of birds.” and the behaviour of this raven of 
which I write seenis to justify that statement. 

Incidentally to be by a bird that 
one has not seen for nearly half a year is surely one of the 
most joyous thrills that could be experienced by mortal 
man! Some years ago I had two ravens which came down 
to me from sublime heights in the empyrean, looping the 
loop, vol-planing and side-slipping in sheer eestasy as they 
tumbled earthwards. But these birds had never lost sight 
of me, and they expected me every day. 
a thrill in their recognition and flight down to their late captor 

but I think the bird that came to me after our long separa- 
touching sign of recognition than ever I 


Thomas, 


“evinces the highest within 


hailed from the sky 


There was certainly 


tion gave a more 
have had from any creature that has been a member of my 
list includes anything you like from 
and 


household, And the 
white mice to roedeer, or from grass snakes to tortoises, 


a billygoat !—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. ANDERSON RAMSAY. 


Danellan., Strathyre, Perthshire. 


MODERN NOVEL 


editor of the Spucrsvor.]| 


THE 
| Fo the 
Sin, We have to-day a ton 
people. 


in fiction which is distasteful 


to ordinary wholesome It causes problems for 


every parent, because it is impossible and undesirable to 
restrict the reading of young people. They are 
of life and an attitude to life which is not what we would wish. 
Much suffering has been caused in past generations, particularly 


knowledve. Sut 


given a view 


Cessary 


to women, by the suppression of ne 
we would wish this knowledge to be imparted as may seen 
best, not forced upon us in unnecessary forms. 


Agnostie ; but I am 
novelist in the 


In regard to religion, 1 write as an 
irritated by the flippant 
face of the immensities that 
to morals, we are most of us too timid ; so that the very word 


irreverence of th 
surround mankind. In regard 


moral has become almost a term of contempt for superior 
people. Common decency is branded as prudery, and is, in 
fact, held up to scorn by one of our most elfective writers. 

The physiology of sex makes a natural appeal to the curiosily 
of the inexperienced and to the instinets which led people to 
pore over the details of the Divorce Court before their publi- 
cation was stopped. Much that is written under the plea of 
art and of freedom of expression i; only written to make money 
out of this weakness of humanity. 


A eccnsorship is impossible. The only effective counter- 
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attack is ridicule. We can laugh at that which is cheap, 
childish, and not worth while for intellectual people. 

Novelists like Trollope and Thackeray, who are now 
described as prudish, were men of the world. We have to-day 
a class of novelist who is apart from the world, living in one 
or other of the literary coteries, knowing little of life and out 
of touch with the normal man. 

Those who mix in tle world know that, happily, the vast 
majority are wholesome in mind and body and recognize that, 
as any physician will tell them, the less they give themselves 
up to sex obsessions, the better it will be for their mental and 
physical health. 

One may be broad-minded and human and take one’s 
pleasure in literature while still preferring to keep the physi- 
ology of sex to the medical textbook. Let us have the 
courage to proclaim ourselves “* prudes,” if our novelists like 
the word, and take the sting out of it by accepting it as an 
honourable designation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yews, Windermere. Ss. HL. 


“ 


Scorr. 


IN DEFENCE OF CORNWALL 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—As a Cornishman and a member of the Society for the 
Preservation of Rural England and the National Trust, 
I am very glad to see an article in the Spectator about the 
desecration of the Cornish coast. 

I am sorry, however, that * A Recent Resident was not 
able to give his views without acrimony towards the Cornish 
people and disrespect to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

The type that * A Recent Resident” describes and justly 
flagellates is one to be found all over the world. It is not 
confined to “ up-country ” men, as he points out, nor to 
Cornishmen, as he implies. 

I think, however, that * A Recent Resident ’ underrates 
the harm caused by the stranger-—a little further investiga- 
tion is necessary before he states his opinion so authoritatively. 
The article is in a good cause, but I did not think that that 
could fully atone for one or two lapses in taste. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. W. Srvart Best. 


| To the Editor of the Seecrsror.]| 

Str,—That your contributor is too sweeping in his condemna- 
tion of the local Cornish people I feel sure. I can speak 
only of one district in the West Penwith part of the county. 
Ilere at least it does not apply. Nothing is easier than to 
imagine that all the small landowners and farmers, not to 
mention others, are Cornish, but on questioning them occa- 
sionally one gets some surprises. 

About a year ago I was speaking to a small landowner 
not many miles from the Land’s End, when it appeared he 
had recently migrated from Gloucestershire ; a few minutes 
after I spoke to a local innkeeper and found he had come 
from Staffordshire. One who owns one of the most important 
of the threatened rights of way in this district is a Londoner, 
another who owns a bungalow of the kind described by your 
contributor within a stone’s throw of my own country cottage 
comes from another part of England; the same applies to 
the occupant of a cottage quite near with a glaring red roof. 

Cornwall, like most other parts, is naturally getting more 
and more mixed. I do not speak without experience, as 
I have known this part for fifty years. I have been agitating 
for years to try and prevent the closing of cliff paths, the 
damage of objects of antiquarian interest, &c., and I have 
found the local people, and also the newer residents from 
other parts of the country, equally hard to arouse. That 
there is urgent need of the ** noble fight * to be made I heartily 
agree with your contributor. It should not, however, be 
confined to the few, but all lovers of Cornwall should join 
in the fray.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Best. 

Bournemouth, E. 


DOMESTIC REFUSE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—One or two of your correspondents have described 
the primitive methods employed by some of the Borough 
Councils in collecting house refuse in London. Every other 
day ours is collected at 1 p.m. and our luncheon table 
strewn with our neighbour's refuse, unless we are quick 


$$ 
enough to close our windows when first the rumbling 9 
‘art enters upon its filthy way down this street, 
I wonder if the authorities realize the deep resentment 
caused by these out-of-date noisome methods. Reon 
sentations have constantly heen made to the Holbon 


pea 


Borough Council, but the refuse is still collected and, ip part 
at least, scattered again to whatever winds are blowing 


at all hours of the day except the early morning, and the 
arts are still uncovered. Perhaps, Sir, now you have 
moved into this borough, you may be able to produce some 
impression on the local official mind and get them to Sparg 
our lungs and noses.—I am, Sir, &c., SIDNEY Panrtoy, 

St. Alban’s Clergy House, Brooke Street, Holborn, B.C, 1, 

[We wish our worthy ediles would go to Germany, ¢y 
even to some of the smaller European States, and watch 
the dust-carts at work. If they did, they would learn that 
it is perfectly possible to remove domestic rubbish hygienically 
and without scattering dust to the winds and Upon the 
passer-by, as is done in London every time a dustbin jg 
emptied. Eb. Spectator.| 


A FORMER COMMISSIONER OF 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—I have only now had the opportunity of reading the 
second volume of Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of Lord Curzon, 
In the eighth chapter of this volume, dealing with the creation 
of the North-West Frontier Province, Lord Ronaldshay 
discusses the action of my brother, the late Mr. Herbert 
Fanshawe, then Commissioner of Delhi, resigned the 
public service as a protest against the way in which the Punjab 
Government had been treated by Lord Curzon in his advocacy 
of the scheme. And he quotes with approval the view 
expressed at the time by the then Editor of the Spectator, 
who criticized my _ brother's 
unprecedented. 

I have no wish to enter into this discussion beyond saying 
that my brother acted under a mistaken sense of loyalty to 
the Punjab Government, to which he had been chief secretary 
for some years. But there is something else to be added. 

When it became known that Lord Curzon had decided to 
resign the Viceroyalty, my brother wrote to me in India 
expressing his great regret that this should have been found 
necessary, and asking me, if I had an opportunity, to convey 
this expression of his regret to Lord Curzon. My brother added 
that, whatever had happened, he yielded to no one in his 
admiration of the great administrative work done by Lord 
Curzon in India, 

I found an oceasion for giving this message to Lord Curzon 
who seemed genuinely pleased at receiving it, and spoke with 
great generosity and kindness of my 
character, of which—-he said— he had formed a high opinion. 
and he assured me that nothing that had occurred during 
his Viceroyalty had caused him more regret than my brother's 
resignation. 

Both men are now dead, but it has always been a satisfaction 
to me to remember that this conversation took place as finally 


DELHI 


who 


action as unealled-for and 


brother’s work and 


closing the incident of my brother's resignation. And now 
that the matter has been brought up again in Lord 


Ronaldshay’s volume I am anxious to place this on record in 
the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR FANSHAWE. 
14 Draycott Place, SW. 3. 


HOMECROFTING 

[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.| 
Sir,—-May I presume upon your interest in the Homecroft 
movement so far as to state that the first steps are now being 
taken to carry out the suggestion of our council, to raise 4 
Homecrofting Memorial to that great rural sanitarian and 
homecrofter, the late Dr. George Vivian Poore, of University 
College Hospital, author of Rural Hygiene, &c. 

A committee to assist the council in the realization of its 
objects is being formed. The first task is to obtain names 
and addresses of all relatives, associates or admirers of Poore, 
or readers of his writings, who might be interested in the 
work of the committee or care to join it, so that the initial 
committee may be made a thoroughly representative one. 
These, together with names and addresses of any interested 
in developing Homecrofting, should be sent at once to the 
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Hon. Secretary, The National Homecroft Association, Ltd., 
4g Charles Street, Cardiff.—I am, Sir, &c., 


3g Charles Street, Cardiff. J. W. Scort. 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
¢r,—Although we do not agree on the subject of hunting, 
1 think you might have added an editorial note to Miss 
Margaret Martin's letter, to the effect that what I wrote in 
the Spectator of May 25th, and what the Mitcham lady 
sates that I wrote, are two entirely different things. 

My statement was true and perfectly clear to anyone who 
had any knowledge of the lives and habits of wild animals. 
There are wild deer, foxes, &c., &c., within a few hundred 
yards from where I am writing. Had I not had many 
opportunities of studying them during the past fifty years I 
should not have embarked on this correspondence. 

Miss Martin would appear to be one of those people who 
imagine that this world of ours could, by legislation, be 
tuned into a sort of Garden of Eden. I fear that she and 
other idealists are doomed to disappointment. It does not 
follow that people who see things as they are and recognize 
the laws of nature, must be possessed of ** a strange mentality ” 
—to use the leiy’s own words. 

If Miss Martin is really so conversant with hunting as to 
justify her writing about it, it should not be necessary for 
her to take a sentence of mine and alter its wording and 
meaning in order to make her point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. B. Letusrince. 

Elm Croft, Minehead, Somerset. 


[We are sorry if a correspondent in the columns of the 
Spectator wrongly or inadequately quoted from the letter of 
another correspondent. We know that we have many 
devotees of stag hunting among our readers, and just because 
we disagree with them we are determined that they shall be 
say what they think. We have never joined 
assert that people who enjoy stag hunting are 
For the pot to call the kettle black 


allowed to 
those who 
“beyond the pale.” 
leads us nowhere. 
Those who are opposed to stag hunting as citizens have a 
joint responsibility for cruelty wherever practised, and there 
is plenty of it away from the hunting-field. That is why 
we have placed humane killing at the head of the list of 
reforms we hope to press for. Our correspondent, Miss 
Martin, quoted Major Lethbridge as saying ‘** Most animals 
end up by slaughtering one another.” His actual words were 
“The natural end of every wild animal is to be hunted and 
killed by some other animal. The only alternative is death 
from starvation and thirst when he becomes too old and 
feeble to go in search of food and water.’ Miss Martin probably 
omitted to quote Major Lethbridge in full for reasons of space, 
and we feel sure that she had no intention of misrepresenting 


him.—Ep. Spectator.] 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 
Sir,—I find that an impertinent and superfluous “ not” 


has somehow insinuated itself into my letter in this week’s 
The penultimate paragraph should read : ~ 
was being hunted . . . would he 
wait for his pursuers? And if he 
be reasonable to believe that he 
of and death, &c.”’—I am, 
E. W. HEnpy. 


Spectator. 
your correspondent 
sit down and .. , 
would, then would it not 
did not know it 
Sir, «e., 
Porlock, 


was a case life 


HUMANELY-K1LLED FURRED ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTrator.] 
Sir,—May T express my interest in the letter on the subject on 
“Humanely-Killed Furs,” published in your issue of May 25th, 
and my keen appreciation of your offer of a free page adver- 
tiement to the firm which is the first to obtain and sell 
such furs. 

I have written to the International Fur Stores and to 
Messrs. Harrods, Bradleys, and Debenhams calling their 
attention to this, expressing the hope that the matter will 
be taken up by responsible furriers, and telling them that 
many women will be keenly on the look-out for the name 
of the firm which secures this advertisement, which will 


indeed be an advertisement for its:If in a double sense, 


Thanking you for your attitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Doris M. ARMITAGE. 

Pennyfathers, Welwyn, Herts. 

[So far we have had no response to our offer of presenting 
a free advertising page to the first leading London store to 
offer for sale the furs of humanely-killed animals. This 
offer will remain open until the autumn. Perhaps readers 
who are customers of any of the following stores will draw 
the attention of the concern in question to our offer :—The 
Army and Navy Stores, Messrs. Debenham & Freebody, 
Messrs. Harrods, Messrs. Harvey Nichols, Messrs. Selfridge, 
Messrs. Whiteley.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Passinc Howr. 


In the Spectator for June Ist I was interested to see that 
Mr. Edward Trevelyan, writing from Nice, says that a sun- 
dial in a monastic garden there bears the inscription :— 


“DT’heure qui passe nous blesse ; Celle de la fin nous tue.” 


This would seem to be a rendering of the Latin motto on the 
clock of the chureh-tower of Urrugne, Provence :— 


““Omnes vulnerant ; ultima necat” ; 


the lugubrious and terrible words which so impressed Théophile 
Gautier, when he visited Urrugne, but which are followed, I 
believe, by a prayer for help and comfort :— 


“O Crux! Nostra Spes Unica!. . .” 


—G. M. I. 
Tur Trees OF ENGLAND. 

As an old Avenue enthusiast may I make one small criticism 
of Mr. Geary’s too brief article in the Spectator dated May 18th ? 
I can’t bear the idea of “ lopping”’ the branch of any tree, let 
alone an avenue tree. Every branch should be most carefully 
amputated close to the stem with a very sharp saw and the 
wound treated with tar, so that the bark may grow over tlic 
wound and leave no trace on the smooth straight bole.-—‘* A 
MAN OF THE TREES,” High Wycombe. 

Tue “ Bossy.” 

Although I have never seen any doubt cast upon the usual 
derivation of the word “ Bobby” for policeman, I have 
come across to-day in the papers a statement which makes 
me question its accuracy. That is that before the time of 
Sir Robert Peel the Bow street runners were known as 
** Robin Redbreasts,” from the red waistcoats that they wore. 
—J.E. Smiru, 10 Lawrence Street, York. 


Is NarurE CRUEL? 

I agree with Mr. Massingham. One point seems not to 
have been touched upon. If these kind animal lovers believe 
in God—just and merciful—do they think that He would 
create (or evolve) living creatures with a human nervous sys- 
tem—and imagination, memory, ete.—yet deprive them of 
the power of speech? That would indeed be cruel.— 
ELEANOR TyrreLL, The Gables, Sidmouth. 


From time to time there appear in your columns dis: 
cussions, involving questions as to the physical and mental 
feelings of animals, in which argument is almost entirely 
based on bare assertion. Now that there is in existence a 
new science of animal psychology, it would be interesting 
to know what is the present trend of opinion on such matters 
amongst those who are dealing with them in a spirit unbiassed 
by either preconceived notions or human mentality. A com- 
parison, based on scientific evidence, of the probable degrees 
of sensibility in the various branches of the animal kingdom 
would be very interesting.—Joun H. Pease, Carlbury Hall, 
Piercebridge, $.0., Co. Durham. 


*¢ DARLING.” 

* Darling.”’ Shakespeare never uses this word in the plays 
except with direct or indirect reference to a human being. 
The most familiar instance is in Othello, I., 2, where Desdemona 
is said to have been 

‘“So opposite to marriage that she shunned 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation.” 
This is the reading given in the quarto: the folio gives the old 
Saxon form dearling used in a plural sense. This together with 
another passage in Othello, also the instance in All’s Well have 
already been mentioned in the Spectator. 

Thomas Hood, in his Plea of the Midsummer Fairies uses the 

word for Shakespeare himself 
**T know the signs of an immortal man, 
Nature’s chief darling, and illustrious mate.’ 
Can this be the reference your Stowmarket correspondent had 
in mind, as I ean find nothing connecting “ darling” with 
nature in plays themselves ?—ANDREWSGARTH, Bebington, 


’ 
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Some Books 


Prorte who are fond of walking and who do not know 
the Chiltern country will gratefully acknowledge their debt 
to Mr. Ralph M. Robinson for introducing them to it in 
his Penn Country and the Chilterns (Lane, 15s.), which Mr. 
Charles Bathurst has copiously illustrated by a series of 
wash drawings, sometimes pleasingly pensive, sometimes 
dull. The region, which was one of the strongholds long 
maintained by the British Celt against the encroaching 
Saxon, still contains for the walker much old-world charm. 
Let him trace out the course of the ancient defensive work 
of Grims Dyke, which can be followed for many miles; or 
let him saunter musingly (if a horde of speed-trial motor- 
cyclists do not chase him off it) along the chalk and grass 
of the Icknield Way over the downs ; and he will bless the 
name of Mr. Robinson, who has brought him there to— 
* See the coloured counties, 
And hear the larks on high 
About us in the sky.”’ 
In another edition of this book it would be a great improve- 
ment to insert rough sketch-maps of the rambles the author 
so well describes, for even with the Ordnance maps the field- 
paths are hard to find and hard to keep. 
* * * * 

Professor William McDougall became convinced that in his 
now celebrated Body and Mind he had not paid sufficient 
attention to the problem of “ teleological causation,” the 
influence of purpose on actions and events. His new book, 
Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), 
endeavours to make good the neglected part of the argument, 
Ile makes a thorough survey of modern materialist and idealist 
theories, and concludes that the common prejudice in favour 
of mechanistic explanations excludes the solution of many 
problems. ‘“ Can anyone deny that a highly trained orchestra 
is a teleological organization, which, although it can manifest 
its nature only through materialistic instruments, is yet 
entirely dependent for its genesis and continued existence upon 
a governing purpose? I suggest that such an organization 
is truly analogous to the organization of all living organisms.” 
The argument is conducted with that neatness and clarity 
which we expect from Professor McDougall. Not the least 
valuable part is the very full appendix of notes in which 
contrasting theories are explained and answered. 

* * * * 

Wild-Fowlers and Poachers (Methuen, 15s.) partly explains 
its contents by its title. The author, Mr. A. H. Patterson, 
has had fifty years’ experience of out-of-door life on the 
Norfolk coast, and especially of that curious flask-shaped 
lagoon known as Breydon Water. On it used to flourish— 
they are nearly all gone now—an amphibious hard-bitten 
race of men, who made their living as punt-gunners or 
smelters, by babbing for eels or raiding the land for hares. 
Mr. Patterson early made it a practice to jot down notes of 
these men’s yarns and experiences, and their life, largely 
as told by themselves, is the subject of his entertaining 
book. We hear much of various sorts of fishing, of working 
up to fowl and of the general ways of fowlers, who were not 
only very jealous of each other, but looked on an outside 
gunner as a positive enemy. To the guns (shoulder and 
punt) of these men fell many a rare bird—avocet, black- 
tailed godwit, and spoonbill—at the temptation (as an old 
fowler once put it to the author) of * these ‘ere speckylative 
collectors,” though perhaps it was hardly in human nature 
*“to see two years’ back-rent fly past yer, without hevin’ 
a shot at it.” 

* * * % 

Two years ago we discussed here the personality and work 
of Carl Spitteler, Swiss epic poet, and last of the Olympians, 
In our present world-humour, we examine such a character 
as impious children visiting the museum speculate on the 
bones of the mammoth. We are at a loss to explain the 
vast simplicity of the structure of these giants. Direct 
reactions, of anger, pride, love, and hate, prompting the 
sufferer to indulge in vivid personifications to represent the 
forces that beset him, are strange to us now. We tend to 
an incredulous reverence. A translation of samples of 
Spitteler’s poetry is not likely to change our attitude, for 


= 


—. 





of the Week 


it gives us only the ghost of greatness, a hint of the Person, 
ality ; and we have to take on trust the assertion that With 
Spitteler’s grandeur went something of Ariosto’s humour ani 
playfulness, and a verbal sensuousness resembling the Nervous 
genius of Keats or Spenser. Miss Ethel Coiburn Mayny 
and Mr. James F. Muirhead, in the new volume Select 
Poems (Putnams, 10s. 6d.), have attempted the thankles, 
task of transmitting that which is untransmissible, 4, 
nature of a poet—the essence which is bound up in jj 
words, as the charm of a woman is in her face and figyy 
Put into another body, where would be that woman? &% 
is with the poet. Accordingly the brave conspirators gy 
to be congratulated on their courage in attempting {h 
impossible. 


* * ae a 


Although it is instinctive with many of us to resist thy 
insidious force of advertising which threatens to tear fro, 
us the last vestige of our individuality—yet when the cay 
for advertising is so ably and vividly put to us by Mr. Mur 
Allison (who is himself an advertising expert) we feel oy 
defences may perhaps be unnecessary. In Second Essay 
in Advertising (Benn, 8s. Gd.) Mr. Murray Allison explain; 
that the function of advertising, as he sees it, is not merely 
to create a demand for commodities on the market—no 
only to make us want to buy things, but to exercise a much 
higher function ; he considers that the advertising medi 
should be used to explain and promote such socially benef 
systems as mass production. His chapters on this subject 
are intensely interesting as is also the chapter (original) 
published in the Spectator) on what advertising can do fi 
the League of Nations. It is a comforting thought that 
the responsibility which accompanies the limitless pow 
of advertising is recognized. Perhaps Mr. Allison dismiss 
‘Mr. Chesterton's arguments against advertising 
a little too lightly, but that chapter—and, in fact, the whok 
book—will give food for thought to anyone who reads if 
Second Essays in Advertising will interest both the genen! 
reader and the expert. 

% * * * 

A new book for children, The Hoojibahs, by Esther Bou 
phrey (Oxford University Press, 5s.), is full of a light ani 
cheerful fancy. Who these Hoojibahs are will probably by 
clearer to children than to grown-ups; for by their doing 
they seem the most various and disjointed race. They ar 
almost like human beings, and want to be more like the 
still; but to their secret and lasting shame they can fly 
They take possession of a small village which has lost its 
and try to settle down in the most ordinary, comfortable ani 
human way, and it is their misadventures and mistakes whi 
make the chief fun of the story. In the end a real human 
child, Lucey, who has been living amongst them, finds out thei 
secret, and manages to persuade them that flying is a mos 
enviable aptitude ; they begin to enjoy themselves in ther 
own way, without breaking their hearts in the attempt! 
pass themselves off as men and women. This is that mr 
thing —a book for children ; a little confusing to the logic 
mind but crowded with bright and extraordinary incidents 
The illustrations are delightful. 

* * * * 


modern 


The history of England’s relations with China cannot be 
understood, as students know, without reference to Dr. 1.3 
Morse’s formidable Chronicles of the East India Compa 
trading to China, 1635-1834, which describes in detail the 
origins and growth of our China trade through Canton and the 
difliculties that the Chinese put in our way. It is worth while 
to note that Dr. Morse has now been able, in a fifth volume 
his work (Clarendon Press, 15s.), to print from the archive 
of the Peking Legation most of the records for the yeas 
1743-1774 which he could not find at the India Office. The 
office copies of the papers sent home were transferred from the 
company’s Canton headquarters to the Peking Legation whet 
the company went out of business. 

* * * % 
(** General Knowledge Competition” and ‘“ More Books of the 
Week ” will be found on pages 911 and 916.) 
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The 


wolsey. By A. F. Pollard. (Longmans. 21s.) 

ru name of Cardinal Wolsey, the minister of Henry VIITI., 

. familiar to everyone. But, as Professor Pollard says 
the extremely able and brilliant monograph that he 


n : < 
igs developed from his recent Ford Lectures at Oxford, 


there has been wide disagreement as to what Wolsey did. 
the text-books used to tell us that Wolsey was a master of 
reign policy who enabled England to hold the balance of 
rance and the Habsburg Empire. 


ower in Kurope between Fr 
But fuller consideration of the facts suggested that England's 
ower at that time was insignificant as compared with that 
(Francis I. or Charles V., just as the Liberal strength in the 
yw House of Commons is trivial relatively to that of the 
two leading parties. did not appear that 
Wolsey achieved any thing by his alleged skill in manipulating 
the see-saw, for Charles V. had his own way throughout 
Wolsey’s life. Then again it used to be argued that Wolsey 
was at heart a reformer of the Church, and that he meant to 
urtail its abuses on conservative lines, and that if he had 


Moreover, it 


been allowed to continue his policy of closing superfiuous 
monasteries he might have averted the catastrophe of the 
Reformation. Yet this theory also fails to satisfy those 
who study the facts. For the Reformation began immedi- 
itely after Wolsey’s fall in 1529, with the hearty approval 
of the leading lay magnates— all Catholics—and with the 
onsent of the clergy as well. It is quite wrong to suppose 
that the English bishops and clergy objected to the measures 
f the so-called Reformation Parliament of 1529-36, which 
evered the English Chureh from the Roman jurisdiction. 
Gardiner and Bonner, who were afterwards to become noted 
for their severity to Protestants under Mary, were trusted 
ouncillors Henry VIII. revolutionary 
crisis. Clearly it is wrong to look upon Wolsey as the great 
Jefender of the old order in religion, whose dismissal opened 


of throughout his 


he floodgates of Protestant destructiveness. 

The truth, as it appears to Professor Pollard, is that Wolsey 
wrecked the old system by his 
love of power. The mediaeval Church in England had by 
long usage effected a compromise with the secular authorities. 
well enough 


violent egotism and excessive 


The spiritual and worked 
together, and the boundary them was recognized 
in practice though not too closely or logically defined. But 
Wolsey changed all that. His temperament 


made him covet absolute power. 


temporal powers 


between 


masterful 
As Lord Chancellor and as 


Cardinal and Legate a latere for life he was the supreme 


King who rarely interfered 
And Wolsey, 
* hubris ”— 


authority in England, under a 
anda Pope who was remote and indifferent. 
who had to the full the Greeks. called 
an overweening conceit of himsclf—used 
unsparingly to further his own ambitions and to fill his own 
Ile ruled the laity and the clergy alike with an 
The proudest nobles had to bow to the son of the 
Ispwich butcher. He told French Chancellor 
in 1521 that the Duke of Buckingham, a of the old 
royal house, ** had had his head cut off for murmuring against 
to Hie called but 
disregarded its hostility to his costly war 


what 
his vast powers 
pockets. 

iron hand. 
himseif the 
scion 
his policy and secking frustrate it.” one 
Parliament and 
policy. Through his court of Star Chamber he compelled 
the rich to contribute the loans and fines that he arbitrarily 
He treated the Church with equal vigour, employing 
his powers as legate to interfere with and override the juris- 


fixed, 


Great Cardinal 


diction of the Archbishop and Bishops and to despoil the 
monasteries. 

The details given by Professor Pollard 
should be better known. They show clearly why the English 
Church felt relief at Wolsey’s fall and co-operated not un- 
willingly in the reform measures that followed. The Cardinal, 
for example, had a commissary in Wales watching for the 
‘prevent ” the 
benefice and give it, for a consideration, to Wolsey’s nominee 
the bishop’s right of presentation being disregarded. Wolsey 
drew a remonstrance from the King himself when he appointed 
as Abbess of Wilton a nun who was the reported mother of 
two children by two different priests and the mistress of a 
third. 

The Cardinal-Legate was insatiable in the acquisition of 
wealth. At one and the same time he was Archbishop of 
York, Abbot of St. Alban’s—the richest house in England 
and Bishop successively of Bath and Wells, Durham and 
Winchester. He formed three for non-resident 
aliens, paying them fixed stipends and keeping the surplus 
Ile drew a large pension from the French king, 
in the pound on all estates 


are astonishing and 


death of any incumbent so that he might 


other sees 
revenues. 
As Legate he exacted a shilling 
admitted to probate, to say nothing of the moneys paid him 
for presentations to clerical offices. As Lord Chancellor he 
enjoyed a substantial revenue from salary, allowances, and 
fees. Moreover, he profited from the wardships of wealthy 
young peers. Professor Pollard thinks that his total income 
in 1529 was not much less than £50,000, which would corre- 
spond to £500,000 to-day. The Cardinal all to 
maintain his more than royal state, to build his four palaces, 
of which Hampton Court was not the most splendid —York 
Place (the future Whitehall), The More, and Tyttenhanger 
were the other three—to found his colleges at Oxford and 
Ipswich, and, one may add, to support his natural son and 
other dependants. Thomas Wynter, the son in question, 
was loaded with preferments and enjoyed an income equivalent 
to £20,000 a year in our money ; but, like his father, he was 
a spendthrift and could never get enough. The Cardinal, 
when he lost the King’s favour, complained that he was but 


needed it 


‘** a poor viear ” and could not live on less than £4,000 a year. 
In his last days he was suspected of secreting a sum of £1,500 
claimed by the King. 

Wolsey, in Professor Pollard’s 
Pope and was guided in his foreign policy by the wishes of 


view, was bent on becoming 
the Papal court. He used his secular power as Lord Chancellor 
to exalt his spiritual power as Papal Legate, and made Church 
and people more completely subject to Papal authority, in 
his own person, than ever before. He for no one so 
long as he had the support of the King. When that was with- 
drawn, Wolsey found himself in face of a hostile Chureh and 
an unfriendly nation. The 
power that the Cardinal had acquired ; 
he called for the approval of Parliament and Convocation 
and then put an end to papal jurisdiction in England. The 
Cardinal had broken down the old system and thus made it 
easier for the Tudor monarch to new system. 
“The greatest Roman of them all unwittingly conveyed 
the plenitude of Papal power to an English king in an English 
It will be seen that Professor Pollard’s estimate 
of the 


eared 


King took over the despotic 


wiser than Wolsey, 


establish a 


Parliament.” 
of Wolsey implies a very 
ordinary view of the English Reformation. 


considerable modification 


Eton 


Shades of Eton. By Perey Lubbock. 


7s. 6d.) 

Few books, if any, have described the spirit of a place and the 
life lived therein with such insight and charm as Mr. Lubbock’s 
Earlham. We made a book that delighted not only the clan of 
Lubbocks and Frys and their relatives and Norfolk neigh- 
only those 


belles-letires. 


(Cape. 


bours, nor indeed among ‘ general readers 


who profess to enjoy Whom then would we 


rather find writing a book that weaves upon the threads of 


his life and acquaintances at Eton a tapestry that illustrates 
her spirit ? The artist in letters and his noble subject together 


make a book which will cive pleasure throughout Eton circles 


‘ 


in some of his 
analyses Not 
more than we willingly forgive in gratitude for the whole. 


and beyond them. Is he a tiny bit “ finicky ” 
? Is he just a little egotistic here or there ? 


So, too, we do not grudge him an idiosyncrasy (as a Lubbock 
no less than as a boy), his dislike of having to play games him- 
self. As in all his writing, his language is that of a careful 
stylist. We only boggle at one distortion of words, of the 
Vice-Provost’s “ playful and wayful criticism,” and there he 
makes his meaning clear. The style bewrays on every page his 
classical upbringing at school, which formed his taste not in 
words alone, but in the restraint with which he avoids the vul- 
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garity of personal remarks about living persons. The classical 
spirit is one of his chief themes, even in the small part of the 
book that is not of Eton but is an affectionate picture of Stone- 
house, E. D. Stone’s preparatory school. Mr. Lubbock 
characteristically gives an unexpected twist to his thought 
about the Classics, and writes that ** Greek and Latin were 
Jaid under a singular spell when they were loved by scholars of 
taste at Eton.” Readers must seek for themselves how the 
spell-binders and spell-bound change places. 

The portraits of persons are worthy. The Head, Warre, is 
proved to be the King of Men that he was, by Mr. Lubbock’s 
account, for anyone who knew and loved the Head at close 
quarters knows of qualities that must have seemed unsym- 
pathetic to such a boy as the author was, Yet here is a picture 
that does credit to both. Warre appears as the naturally con- 
servative man, the scholar bred upon classical taste, who none 
the less realized the changes going on in the world outside 
which were depriving many a boy of easy succession, by in- 
heritance as it were, to a place of command in after life. He 
saw that they must win their spurs by their own merits where 
opportunity was fast becoming equal for all. Therefore he 
put conduct and character into an undisputed first place in his 
scheme of education, and thrust down from any pretension to 
rivalry the * which had been thrust upward by genera- 
tions of scholarly masters. We venture to say that the cul- 
tivation of taste suffered not one whit. Mr. Lubbock is really 
returning to much the same line of thought, passing from the 
particular to the general, when elsewhere he puts the searching 
question : “ Is it really possible for brain to be stimulated and 
character fortified in one place, at one time, by the care of one 
and the same society of men?” Later there is a welcome 
view of a boy’s relations with kis tutor, proving our author's 
loyal and grateful devotion to Arthur Benson. Many readers 
will thank him for his portrait of Luxmoore, the stern but 
humble disciple of Ruskin, whom he did not so slavishly admire 
as to believe that advance beyond his teaching was impossible. 
Luxmoore made for himself as arbiter elegantiarum and as 
censor morum a position that no one else at Eton has attained 
before or since. Yet some would say that his greatest achieve- 
ment was the inducement of high standards by expecting them. 
Among slighter portraits, those of Kdward Austen-Leigh and 
Mitchell are drawn with insight, Ainger’s with due affection, 
and “ Badger ~ Hale’s with humour. But the most delightful 
of all is the double picture of the Vice-Provost and Mrs. 
Cornish. Mr. Lubbock emphasizes the fresh air, modernity, 
and liberal culture of the thought and the talk in their house, 
the brilliance of Mrs. Cornish, talking or keeping silence with 
un apparently fierce inconsequence that fascinated, and side 
by side he gives this admirable specimen of humorously 
affectionate description of the Vice-Provost : 


taste ~ 


**he came and went, he passed like a light dry breeze, he wasn't 
decidedly there or positively anywhere ; and his low small words, 
that slipped into sound and out again before you knew that he was 
speaking, made a shy youth feel awkward and tentative —as though 
one grabbed at a feather floating in the breeze, and always clumsily 
missed it. 


Turning at the end from persons to the great Mother herself, 
It would be much, 
What 
* Eton lives and will live to 


her son pledges his faith in her future. 
but not enough, that 
assures him of her future is that 
be loved.” 

Let us add that as Mr. Lubbock has passed from Earlham 
to Stonehouse and Eton, so we hope that he will pass on to 
Cambridge, of which he here gives us but one glimpse in 
writing of Waiter Headlam, the truest Hellenist of his genera- 
tion. If he will do for King’s and Magdalene something of 
what he has done for Kton, we shall be grateful. 


The Poor White 


Paleface : The Philosophy of the Melting Pot. 


Lewis. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. tcl.) 


Eton lives “to do us good.” 


By Wyndham 


In Paleface, Mr. Wyndham Lewis is in one of his most generous 
moods ; he is offering a cause to anyone who wishes to adopt 
it. The cause is the defence of the poor, down-trodden, uneasy 
and self-distrustful White Man. From all quarters the White 
Man is being told (and he is telling himsel/) that his day is over. 
Ilis successes and conquests are proved to have been sins. He 
grows more and more nervous and ashamed. As his old con- 
fidence diminishes, it begins to seem only right that he should 


——— a 
immolate himself to the rest of the world. He has taken th, 
initiative, therefore, in explaining to the races he has oppressed 
exactly what a miserable and worthless exploiter he has always 
been. But perhaps we shall grow tired of so much sackcloth 
and ashes. May we not soon expect to see a champion of the 
White Man who will reassure him of his value and attempt ty 
give him back something of his old, unworried splendour? 

Mr. Lewis does not offer himself as a candidate for this 
post. He stands at some remove from the world he 
and writes —or professes to write 
amuse myself.” His critical ability—his gift for the “gic 
crimination of spirits *—is at its highest in this hook, 
following through this one motive of the sense of sin the 
* inferiority complex ~ is the term he chooses—he does cop. 
trive to reveal, with extraordinary acuteness, the uncertainty 
and the sentimentality in much of our modern politie, 
literature, and art. His style of exposition is continually both 
provocative and amusing ; and where, as in the first part of 
the book, he is not too self-defensively bent on being odd, he 
shows a real and very rare sociological insight. 

At this critical insight, however, he seems to halt. Perhaps 
no other Englishman has precisely this brilliant intuitive git 
for cultural judgment ; but Mr. Lewis is so embarrassed at thy 
thought of being sentimental himself that he avoids like g 
plague the responsibility of making constructive proposals 
fle stands with a very deliberate, very energetic, not quit 
assured grin on his face —almost the very grin which at one 
time he attributed to the Tyro 
* This is not the material,” he remarks, “ for 
profound heart-searching groans.” 

ft can hardly be doubted that the white races have had 
their self-confidence very deeply shaken. Many 
in which we try to accommodate ourselves to our position ar 
awkward and foolish. 
example, in the whole drift towards the exaltation of the un 
conscious, the worship of primitives, the worship of instinet 
which for fifty years has had so notable an influence 
European thought. Mr. Lewis points out that the White, in 
his repentance, seems to feel that some force, some intuition 
is lacking to him. 
of humanity. He has left behind him the vitality and animal 
wisdom of the black races. 
in art, in philanthropy, and in polities, an ideal of the great 
virtue of the races whom at one time he took to be inferior, 
fn this way he attempts to steal their thunder when he is no 
It is especially in 


is judging, 
* purely and simply t 


and refuses to be deeply 
concerned. 


of the ways 


There is something suspicious, fo 


He has gone too far from the great matrix 


He sets up for himself, therefore, 


longer sure of the eflicaey of his own. 
America that Mr. Lewis sees this seemingly apologetic, this 
really envious, attitude. He examines a number of American 
novels which have for their theme, 
sciously, the superiority of negroes. He takes a novelist of out 
own, Mr. D. H. Lawrenee, and shows how he, 
himself before the Mexican Indian. Ile observes the working 
of the same impetus in peasant-worship, worship of the pro- 
Ietariat, the attempts of the intelligentsia to increase class 
the 
paganda of the Communists 


consciously or uncon 


too, prostrate: 


the world-wide pro 
to call 


consciousness in * lower classes.” 
themselves Europeans 
the attention of the oppressed to their own wrongs. 

Afier the power and diversity of his criticisnis, his only cot 
erete proposals seem trivial. He would like Kurope, rather 
than America, to see itself as the melting pot of white civilize 
tion. He points out, vividly and truly, how much cultural 
and even racial unity Europe possesses; and it is by the 
explicit recognition of this unity that he sees the White Man 
as again coming into his own. He proposes, then, that Eure 
peans should have a single conventional language such as 
Volapuc. 
and = deliberately 
national groups : 


They should recognize themselves as of one stock 
theit 


encourage intermarriage amongst 


Join the Royal Ait 


offices m 


* Instead of posters on our walls which say, 
Ferce and Sec the World,’ there should be posters (and 
every district to deal with applicants) saying, * Marry a Swiss and 


Seo the World,’ or, more jocularly, * Get spliced to a linn and 


Get About.’ ’ 
As for those other races with whom we are so uneasily 
situated at present. Mr. Lewis advocates that we should 


keep them firmly and gently at a distance : 


{ believe that we cannot enough to all those 
other kinds of men with whom we are 
upon the face of this globe. We should grow more and more polite 


but, if possible, see less and less of such othe: meu hetweet 


in fact, bo polite 
called upon to pass our time 


kinds of 
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and ourselves there is no practical reason for physical merging, 


whom ) 


yy for spiritual merging, or even very many reasons against both.” 
)07 . 


put in view of the problems we have inherited, politeness 
seems inadequate. It would not be easy to draw our- 
celves away from the growing interaction and interdependence 
ofnations. If we grant the White Man all the self-confidence 
in the world, there are still others to say whether they are con- 
tented with the way in which they are treated : and it docs 
jot seem probable that they would greatly appreciate an 


surely 


ittitude of courtesy ve iling dislike, or hauteur trying not to be 
condescending. The other races of the world are still alive : 
they can hardly be met, to their own satisfaction, by a well- 
mannered rejection of their claims upon our attention. 

true that 


condescending 


a voluntary concern with 
frightened, is a 
independence than any 
Through the whole book 
Mr. Lewis is dealing. in fact, with the problem of the uneasy 


It would seem more 
other people, neither 
greater proof of 
amount of separation and distance. 


nor 


confidence and 


conscience. Ilis remedy for this unhappy state is, first, to 
have done with such a troublesome affair: and, second, to 
refuse all involvements which might irritate our consciences 
Uneasy consciences, however, are not amenable to 
they can only be cured by positively 
It is in this fashion. for example, that the best 


in future. 
this indirect treatment 
good actions. 
eure for melancholia is to accomplish a few actions, however 
ridiculous they may seem, which are designed to make other 
people happy. Is this . Weulé on 

concern in solving the problems of our common human world 


self-immolation active 


be death and destruction to the special essence of the Paleface ? 


ALAN PORTER. 


Wanderlust 


A Traveller of the Sixties. Being Extracts 
the late Frederick James Stevenson of 
the Years 1867-69 (Constable 12s. 


Diaries of 
Journevings During 
6d.) 


from the 


How curious that 
sea in spite of Dr. Johnson, but then. 


so many boys have wanted to run away to 
except perhaps as a 
school subject (accursed thought). few boys read Dr. Johnson. 
However, Johnson or no Johnson, Frederick James Stevenson 
did try to run away to sea, though he was ignominiously 
packed back from Plymouth to his home in Seotland, where 
But 


blocded, never slackened, 


they proposed to make a Free Church minister of him. 


the spirit of liberty and roving, once 
trade of civil engineer (which took him 


Canada to help lay the Grand 


ind having learned the 
first to 


having become possessed of 


Trunk railway). and 


adequate means, Stevenson in 


1867 began a series of journeys in South Ameriesn. of which 
he kept full and careful diaries and which carried him into 
regions seldom traversed by white men. Indeed South 


America is still the continent which offers the widest realms for 


the explorer te From the Cape to Cairo is almost as 


wireless 


naier,. 


Brooklands track stations exist in the 
Dead Heart of Australia 
the Desert of But in the 


ind in the 


lull us the 


even women can “ go in” through 


Gobi. tangled highlands of Guiana 


steamy forests and swamps that border the Amazon 


and its mighty tributaries. there is ample opportunity for the 
explorer still to live largely 
fieent pathos of 
still to run the ors 


or muse perhaps over the magni- 


his dead body (if it is ever discovered), and 


mutof dangers from beast. fever. and cannibal 


Indian. 


In Stevens litiens all over South America were 


nS GAVS Con 


wilder still. and that even near what are now busy centres of 


industry and population. Many were the sights of blood and 
lawless frontier life that he saw and _ relate in his” diaries 
With incomparable vivacity. Hlere. for instance. is what he 


truly calls a “ horrible business “~ enacted at the municipal 


; ] 
miladeros (abattoirs) of 


Buenos Aires (* net a pleasant place 
to live in * and at the time half-ruined by cholera) : 
In the oj paces between the corral terrible piece of worl 
Was gouig o7 The ground was dotted over with dead and dying 
animals— blood-stained men, busy about them with their knives, 
Working in horrible pools of mingled blood and mud. lounted 
Gauchos were galloping about. some with their lassos dragging 
half-decapitat f beast out of the wav. others holding the poor 
brutes still on the ground with la straimed in opposite directions, 
while the Matador or butcher was doing his work :* 


Even Mr. Upton Sinclair's scenes in The Jungle pale their 
ineffectual fires he fore this. 

From 
journey, 


undertook an adventurous 


Aires 


@long a route now traversed by a railway, 


Ruenos Stevenson 


over the 


Pampa into Chile—adventurous because of very real dangers 
from Indians on the warpath (they had a pleasant little habit 
of flaying captives alive), to say nothing of the salteadores, 
** professional robbers or deserters from the various armies, 
who are almost as great a danger to travellers as the Indians.” 
His account of a night-watch (amid * the croaking—almost 
amounting to a roar—of innumerable frogs ~ 
attack from the Indians, who had only two days before raided 
the post and murdered most of the inhabitants, is a truly 


) against a possible 


thrilling bit of writing. 

Then there is a trip from Valparaiso to the bleak inhospitable 
islands off the south-west coast of Chile in which Stevenson 
was helped by Don Felipe Westhoff, an old Russian fur trader 
and a filibuster who had fought under Walker in Nicaragua. 
but 


who 


*a hard drinker even 
without 


Don Felipe was exceédingly* kind, 


for this intemperate country, drank brandy 


ceasing from morning to night.” Here the author saw a pair 
of the dwarf native horses of Chiloe six and a half hands high 
and table.” 


(pilot) to the islands, who had celebrated generously 


*small enough to gallop under a His practico 


before 


departure, “* was suffering from what he called enfermedad en 


la cabeza (sickness in the head) from passing the bitterly cold 
night in the open air; but I called it ‘hot coppers, the result 


of yesterday's big drunk.” Drink here in the cheerless climate 


of South Chile as at Iquitos on the hot-hcuse shores of the 
Amazon is ever the curse of the frontiersman and his only 


solace from loneliness, brooding, and disease. Among the 


islands the party spent their time fishing and shooting sea- 
otters and birds : 


‘ Echeveria and I both fired into the fog, without injury to any 


bird that we could see, but the commotion that followed was 
something wonderful—such a variety of strange wild cries, such 
thrashing and splashing in the water, and noise of rushing wings, 


River, where with a 
of prodigious garcias, 


as | have never heard except on the Ucayali 
single shot I used to put to flight whole armu 
and wading birds.” 


marabous other 


Up the Ucayali, the largest right-bank tributary of the 
Amazon in Peru, he had 
which took him beyond the reach of 
country of an Indian people virulently hostile to all strangers 


embarked on another journey, 
civilization and into a 
them cannibals. who could at times be heard 
whistling Alligators by the 
hundred, huge anacondas scores of feet long, herds of pink 


many of 
to cach other in the 


and 


forest.” 


dolphins that played and sported round the canoe, and musical 


fish which could booin like a drum—the account of the voyage 


is packed with interest and surprises, and with other stirring 
scenes makes this into 2a magnificent travel book, full of colour 
and observation of the right sort. 


Mostly the story deals with wild men and things, but once 


a world-famous man steps forth—Sir Richard (then Captain) 
Burton. who in 1868 was British Consul-General at Santos in 
Brazil. “ A verv extraordinary character,” Stevenson truly 
ealls him, and certainly apt to be a little reckless in his 
conversation, often very greatly over-stepping the bounds of 
propriety.” 

The editor of these alluring extracts from Stevenson's 
diaries says that there are plenty more just as good left 
behind. Mav we not have them ? 

M.J.C.M 
English Mysticism 
Minor Works of Walter Hilton. dited by Dorothy Jones 
Orchard Books. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5s.) 


unbeth Ms. of Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, 
Jon Killum for a comyne profite ~ m 
the first half of the fifteenth century, also contains five little 
treatises of the same stvle and period. Of these, the first, The 
, claim to be regarded as a 


Tne important L: 
‘maad of the 


goodts oO! 


Epistle on Mived Life. has every 
genuine work of the great Augustinian mystic, and has been 
several times printed. The remaining pieces are only now for 
the first time made accessible to us by the careful labours of 
Miss Dorothy Jones. 


matter. some of it of a distinctly controversial kind —e.g.. few 


fler introduction is full of interesting 


students will be found to look with favour on her attempt to 
identify Hilton with the anonymous author of The Cloud of 
whilst the themselves present several 
enticing problems to those concerned with the history of 
mediaeval mysticism. There are first “ Kight Chapters on 
said to be turned into English from the (lost) 


Unknowing pieces 


Perfection,” 
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book of a certain Master Lewis de Fontibus by ‘“ Master 
Walter Hilton of Thurgarton.” The chapters are plainly not 
consecutive, and were perhaps picked out of a longer work as 
specially interesting and valuable. The style supports Hilton’s 
claim to be the translator. The temper of mind, which is 
manifestly not his, shows that Lewis de Fontibus—of whom 
we know nothing—was a fourteenth century writer, much 
influenced like all the mystics of his time by Richard of St. 
Victor, and possessing some affinities with the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing. The third piece, Qui habitat, must either 
be the work of Hilton himself or of a close follower and 
imitator; reproducing as it does the beautiful Christo-centric 
feeling which colours the most famous chapters of the Scale. 
The most interesting of Miss Jones’s discoveries, however, is 
the following tract, Bonum est: more especially to those who 
are unable (with the present reviewer) to agree with her in re- 
garding it as Hilton’s work. In Bonum est we have the doctrine 
of the The Cloud of Unknowing scen through another tempera- 
ment, and stated by another hand. The divergence between 
the two mystics is chiefly to be found in the fact that Bonum 
est treats much of the knowledge of God through His works; a 
point which little interests either the highly transeendentalist 
writer of The Cloud, or indeed Hilton himself. ** Thy wonderful 
works are the notes of my song. A chaste lover of God joyeth 
to our Lord in mind of his works with sweetness of Love.” 
Here we may perhaps see the influence of Rolle: as in the 
following chapter that of The Cloud :— 

“ The better that I sce thee through graco, the more unknown art 
thou to me, and the further fleest thou from me. But, nevertheless, 
where knowing faileth, there love hitteth. That that I know not, 
that love I best. I know thee more in thy works than I do in 
thyself; but I love thee better in thyself than I do in thy works.” 

I find it difficult to believe that the studiously impersonal 
Hilton wrote this, or indeed any of the other more charac. 
teristic passages of Bonum est. We seem to have here the 
work of an individual and charming mind; who shows the 
influence of all the three great English mystics, yet remains in 
style and outlook distinct. doctrines in which he 
comes nearest to them can mostly be accounted for by the 
Augustinian and Victorine tradition which inspired the whole 
school. His identity at present remains one of the many un- 
solved problems of mediaeval mysticism; but students 
should be grateful to Miss Jones for putting them upon his 
track, and demonstrating once more the richness of the 
spiritual inheritance still awaiting our discovery in the MS. 
collections of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Evetyn UNDERHILL 


Those 


A Mediaeval Tapestry 


Gothick North. I. 
Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 


The The Visit of the Gypsies. By 


6d.). 

Tut author and publisher between them have made a mistake 
in delivering this volume by itself. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
is a poet; but he “ cannot,” he says in his opening sentence, 
“be writing poetry the whole time”; his mental industry 
and hunger for novel beauties prevent it ; 
must resort to But he none the 
poet, and his composition, the exploration of all the buds 
and boles on the Gothick tree of Jesse that has taken root 
in his mind, is a poetic one. Poems, however, cannot be 
published in parts any more successfully than the “ Leonora” 
overture can be played on the gramophone ; the continuity 
is sustained at too high a pitch, and at the same time is 
too elusive, to bear the interruptions. 

It may at first seem strange, even naive, that a writer 
should deliberately discuss with his public the problem of 
* choosing a subject ” ; for such is the title of the first chapter, 
* If the man has nothing to write about, why does he write ? ” 
is the question. But the interrogant is thinking, mistakenly, 
in terms of ordinary prose. For Mr. Sitwell the poet, the 
quest of the beautiful is in itself a process of positive beauty, 
and as such deserves to be included in his material. In an 
age when accelerated transport and the facility of the camera 
have placed within our knowledge all artistic products of the 
world, Mr. Sitwell, unlike other writers, takes advantage of 
his position. His search for beauty embraces not a period 
or a country, but a planet. Unhampered by sordid necessity, 
he travels, he sees and he dockets. Pedagogues may cavil 


therefore he 


prose. remains, less, a 


———, 


at his scholarship ; purists complain of his fondness fop the 
picturesque. But his achievement, for which a Zeneration 
overburdened with specialists may be grateful, is that, by 
his presentation of broad phases of culture in all their papi, 
fications and recreations, he is assisting that enlargement of 
comparative aesthetics which a world of a single civilizatio, 
demands. Such work must be either encyclopaedic or poetie 
Being an artist, Mr. Sitwell chooses the latter form, 

The Visit of the Gypsies is an attempt to place before thy 
reader's eye not oaly the products of mediaeval art, but thy 
environment which produced it. In language of singular 
beauty the varying scenes are called to life, the Abbey of 
Vézelay, the chateau of the d°O family, the amorous hunting 
of the Chatsworth tapestries, and the arrival of the Lipsies 
with their wild Tzigane music, all interspersed with compan. 
tive allusions to the untrodden quarters of Lurope, to th 
secrets of Portuguese fishing-villages or cities buried in the 
heel of Italy. Even the lion hunts of the Byzantine Emperors 
add their stitches to the tapestry ; in relation to which the 
author may console himself for the disappearance of the 
hunting mosaics in the Great Palace of Constantinople from 
the ivory casket of the tenth century now in Troyes Cathedral, 

Into the midst of these impressions is introduced a modem 
figure, a drawing-mistress, by name Miss Corder, who jj 
depicted without one touch of sarcasm, and whose brother 
used occasionally to assist her in the instruction of Maste 
Sitwell in the art of “shading.” * They were the first 
artists I had ever met, or even seen, and [ am not likely to 
forget them for that . These two unfinished 
shades led me to all the solaces and the only purpose of life.” 
It remains to await, patiently, their reappearance in the 
autumn, 


reasoh. . 


The Story of a Neurotic 


Prisoners All. By Oskar Maria Graf. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts is certainly an extraordinary book. 
of Thomas Mann, the great German novelist, that “ no book 
has interested and excited me for a long time 
diary of a thirty-three-year-old man.” Uerr Mann's judgment 
is extremely important, but we find it ‘somewhat difficult 
to accept it wholly. 


biographies which aim at extreme frankness and outspoken: 


We read the opinion 


so much as this 


Prisoners All is one of those auto 


ness; the danger of this type of book is always that of lapsing 
into hysteria and self-dramatization, and we cannot feel that 


Herr Graf has wholly escaped this danger. The author, 
according to his book, has certainly had an_ appalling 


life. A child of prosperous was _ ill-treated, 
physically and mentally, from his earliest childhood and was 
driven to the most horrible and uncongenial labour as a night 
baker; he had his literary powers and interests, which no 
doubt were considerable, suppressed and 
poverty of his circumstances and the bestial cruelty of all his 
relatives and friends: he suffered horribly both in the War 
and in the Bavarian revolution, 

Such a life would be enough, one would think, to drive anyon 


peasants, he 


maimed by the 


into hysteria, but, in any case, judging from the earlier chapter 
of his book, Herr Graf was 2 pronounced neurotic from his 
earliest years. The account of his home, that of a prosperous 
peasant in Bavaria, is a very terrible one ; indeed, the whole 
tone of the book is one of unrelieved horror. Unfortunately, 
the very depth of the despair which Herr Graf records is apt t 
diminish rather than increase our sympathy with him. 
The most exciting pages are the account, at the end of the 
book, of the Bavarian revolution. Herr Graf took a fairly 
active part in the Red rising. Ile but nol 
sentenced. The following account of his imprisonment, whet 
he was confined in a large common cell with many othet 
prisoners, will give an idea of his descriptive metheds : 


was arrested, 


“We soon made friends. I made inquiries of my neighbours and 
nearly always heard the same story. ‘ Red activities’ was the 
unvarying, patient answer. Nobody cared. Nobody thought o 
the morrow, everyone submitted, as best he might, and accepted the 
whole situation. From time to time the door opened and a new 
prisoner was thrust in. 





“* Good lord ! we've no room as it is '* was the general « xclama- 
tion of annoyance. ‘ It will soon be emptier,’ said the warder, ane 
shut the door. ‘ Yes. when a dozen more are shot !’ cried most a 
the company scornfully. And then the new-comer stood like 8 
poodle under the pump, and everybody laughed with the maliciow 


joy of the condemned. ‘Aha, you're innocent, too, are you! 
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It he said yes, and tried to protest his innocence, they laughed still 
: r with good-humoured jests: ‘ Oh, yes, we're all innocent, 


ude ’ : - os 

omen But you needn't say anything about it. It’s simple 
eough. Whether you've done anything or not, you'll bo shot. 
enough. . ¥ yo 

. ble thing is to say right away that you've accounted 


rT ost sens! 
pores Whites.’ ”’ 

The book proper ends with his release from this imprison- 
ment, but it has an epilogue which suggests that now, ten 
years later, Herr Graf has found some provisional solution to 
his problem. The book might have been a great one, but, in 
our estimation, it fails to rise to the lofty heights which would 
alone make endurable a theme of such unrelieved tragedy. 


The Magazines 


Inthe Nineteenth Century * Health Hints from the Ancients,” 
by Mr. Stanley Keyte, is perhaps the most interesting paper. 
In the days of Lucian to be * eighty and fit as a fiddle * seems 
to have been nothing out of the common; indeed, he has 
left us an interesting list of celebrated men all of whom 
died at eighty or more, in full mental and physical health. 
Mr. Keyte quotes many bits of advice from the classics to 
show us how they did it. <A diversified life sometimes in 
town and sometimes in the country is the best we learn, 
and no food in common use need he avoided. Two meals 
daily are enough and at these as much should be eaten as can 
be digested. “* The sick err in adopting a very spare diet.” 
Aloes is the best purgative. “* Convenient forms of exercise 
are reading aloud, the use of arms, ball games, running and 
walking.’ The younger Pliny tells of a hale old friend who 
every day “ walks awhile naked in the sun.” With regard 
to mental health the advice is less precise. ‘* Complexes ” 
were not understood, and we read that “many a man destroys 
his health by his very anxiety to preserve it.” Sir Edward 
Parry writes ‘“* Concerning Lovedays.’ He would like 
to see Conciliation Courts introduced into our legal system. 
This is, he says, no revolutionary proposition, and he goes 
on to quote from Chaucer, from Langland, and later on 
fom the Authorized Version of the Bible, allusions to 
“Daysmen.” who upon “ Lovedays” ordered and cajoled 
disputants into agreement. Mr. R. KK. Turnbull discusses 
“Electricity and Agriculture.’ ** The farming community,” 
he writes, “ have persistently demanded a subsidy on their 
crops, or an important duty on foreign farm produce, but 
the arguments against are considered greater than the argu- 
ments for such proposals, and those in authority have always 
held the principle to be vicious. A subsidy to provide farmers 
with cheap electricity might be found to be a_ useful 
compromise. 

In the Fortnightly Victorian readers will be deeply interested 
in Mr. Richard Sickert's paper on * John Everett Millais.” 
His criticism is witty, and in a measure derogatory, yet 
leaving a sense that a true artist existed within the narrow 
limits of a Victorian worldliness and egotism. “‘A lady I 
had the honour of knowing,’ writes Mr. Sickert, ** used to 
say ‘When I say religion, I mean, of course, Christianity, 
and when I say Christianity, I mean, of course, the Church 
of England.” ‘* When Millais said A7t, he meant British 
Arl, and when he said British Art he meant the painting of 
John Everett Millais.’ Mr. Lancelot Lawton, in considering 
“ The Root of Unemployment,”* condemns Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Election scheme, and draws his readers’ attention to The 
Joint Report on Unemployment issued by the Melchett- 
Turner Conference. Among other suggestions he quotes the 
following :—that the school age should be raised to fifteen 
—about half a million juveniles would be thus withdrawn 
from the labour market—and that the old age pension should 
be increased in such a manner as to induce men after sixty- 
five to take a well-earned rest. 5 
‘ The Contemporary opens with ‘“ Churchillian Finance ; 
The Fifth Budget,” by Mr. F. W. Hirst. In listening to 
Mr. Churchill's fifth Budget Speech, Mr. Hirst tells us he 
was more than ever struck by his talent as a debater and 
his shortcomings as a * treasurer or accountant ” ; “so great 
a spendthrift rebuking extravagance, so great a borrowcr 
boggling at the very thought of loans, and so great a Free 
— (m the past sense) expounding the merits of his own 
rotective Taxes.” 

Writing in Blackwood, Captain R. S. Rattray proves how 
enthralling a plain narrative of events can be, owing nothing 
to thrills or purple patches. His plain tale describes “ A 
Solo Flight from England to the Gold Coast in Cirrus-Moth 
G. EBZZ. Captain Rattray is, he tells us, nearly forty- 
eight years ¢ Id, and he learned in four months enough about 
flying navigation and aeromechanics to enable him at the 
end of that time to pilot a flying machine alone, from England 
to West Africa. Miss Alice Buchan lights up with great 
skill a short few hours of history in a paper called * The 
End of Duke Humphrey,” and Mr. Denis Mackail in ** Rogues 
and Vagabonds,” makes us laugh and sigh by his light-hearted 
and delicate criticism of the acting world to-day and yesterday. 


To begin near the end of The World To-Day, the June 
cluster of “ Sparks from Biographies” is remarkably well 
chosen and makes far better reading than the general run 
of reviews. ‘“ Antiquity yielding its secrets,’ by Euclid 
Rawlings, is also full of interest for those persons who, like 
ourselves, enjoy popular accounts of excavations. Mr. Henry 
Kittredge Norton’s ‘ Leaders of New Germany ” contains 
much interesting information and many most striking 
photographs. 

One of Miss Frances Pitt’s charming articles graces this 
month’s National Review. She calls it ** Cub Hunting,” and 
she takes her readers with her to look for little foxes, not to 
kill mature ones. The expedition is full of pleasure. *‘ The 
Tory Ideal,” by Mr. J. H. Blaksley, is a very well-written 
apology for a * progressive Toryism,” with which many people 
who group themselves under other labels will be in agreement. 
The Archdeacon of Chester, in ** Constitutional Episcopacy,” 
upholds the ideal of a State Church with a whole-hearted 
conviction far from universal nowadays among the higher 
clergy. 


Fiction 
Changing Times 


Barbarian Stories. By Naomi Mitchison. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Flowerdown. By Ann Knox. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Prince or Somebody. By Louis Golding. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
The World’s illusion. By Jacob Wassermann, (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s.) 

Flames of Velvet. By Maurice Dekobra. (Werner Laurie 7s. 6d.) 
In Barbarian Stories, Naomi Mitchison offers more of her 
intimate visions of the past. Most of these deal with strange 
transitional times, with the barbarisms of growing or decaying 
civilizations. Perhaps her divination is most acute in such 
primaeval stories as ‘The Barley Field,” or * Steague Fort.” 
You feel the sacrilege of wounded fields, the potency of a 
magical curse. the inarticulate stir of love and loyalty among 
skin-clad women, the hostility of stars and seas and moors, 
the comfort of closed huts with their hearts of holy fire. 
Colour lies thickly in ** Nimpsor Kar,” and the magic is more 
embroidered and sophisticated. So too in “* Konung of the 
White Walls,” with its startling strong-built pictures, and its 
bizarre figures, half-slumbrous, half-violent. ‘Oh! Gay 
are the Garlands ” shows Harald Hardrada, thinking dense 
unfluid thoughts like cubes of bright mosaic, in the dead 
ominous air of gemmed Byzantium, till Saint Olaf lifts the 
doom, and the Varanger Guard sweeps away in all its insolence. 
But “ A Matter of No Importance” is, perhaps, the finest 
example of the author's elaborately casual manner. The 
moody Roman's disquiet for his lost British slave com- 
municates an ache of irretrievable loss. ‘The grim humour 
of “ I’m a Business Man” passes into deadlier irony in * The 
Goat,” for this final story suggests that about 1935 capitalists 
too excessive might be slightly discouraged by reversion 
to an ancient method. Reference to a certain doctrine of 
“ hardness ” explains, perhaps, an occasional effect of cruelty 
in Mrs. Mitchison’s manner, though * hardness” is frequently 
only anarmour put on by tortured sensibility. The book 
as a whole yields less beauty than Black Sparta; but it is 
quick with the wounding and stricken gestures, the arrogances 
and humiliations of changing times 

Flowerdown, by Ann Knox, is one of the many novels that 
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try to reflect some eddy of the transition in social history 
that is stillincomplete. If it is not quite a success, if most of 
the characters are too trivial to seem more regrettable than a 
little gleaming dust, the book is written in a beguiling way, 
and the heroine at least has a wistful and wandering charm. 
The ancient mansion of Flowerdown, drowsy among the 
Cotswolds, with its great gardens, its memoried chapel—a 
finely imagined place whose rose-petals and dewy 
keep the book fragrant—passes to a crude American family 
chiefly because of the mere incompetence of its flowery 
elegant possessors, with their ** five improvident hearts.” 
Bryany, the singing-bird of the family, is most improvident of 
all, for she breaks her fine and ardent spirit over Chris, the 
expensive lover who can’t afford to marry her. The crowd of 
young folk among which both families move, cynical, money- 
sensational, greedy, is hardly attractive. But Bryany 
keeps her hurt romantic grace ; Pelham, her brother, and Clive 
the sensitive American boy, are promising young men; and 
the sad conclusion deepens the impression that the book just 
misses distinction. Some passages are very musically written. 

Transitional types of a more complicated and more 
expressive sort give excitement to Mr. Golding’s tragi-comedy 
The Prince or Somebody. Comedy is dominant, though the 
Prince—who may be the heir to all the Russias or the son of 
an Italian waiter in Soho—is alarmingly given to fits of 
homicidal mania, when he broods with retrospective jealousy 
on the first marriage of his charming English wife, Merryl. 
Ben Wain, an adorer of hers, is inveigled into sharing their 
life at Unterwald, with consequences not so amusing to himself 
as to the reader. Fyodor is cunningly invested with his 
legend. He looks as if carved in ivory, he is a Black Prince 
of melancholy, he is all grace and ferocity, he rides superbly as 
if illimitable wastes of Tartary lay behind him. Yet nobody 
really knows what he is. Such fantastic wraiths do seem to 
abound in a disordered Kurope where there is no definite 
place for them, but where many still react to their mysterious 
prestige. Merry] is that kind of woman, familiar enough, who 
has just imagination enough to dramatize her own personality ; 
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but she rises into fanatical magnificence over her Fyodor 
The pistols do go off, the situations are electric ; but. amongy 
the inhabitants of Unterwald, it seems as if the CONSE AUER Es 
must be comic. In the end, when Merry! is left serenely 
working out the apotheosis of Fyodor, we reach a climax ¢s ot 
exquisite absurdity. The whole affair is told with much 
One of the most Joy ahh 






brio, and some mocking tenderness. 
characters is Boris, 2 dog. 


Jacob Wassermann’s wide-ranging study of Europea 
society just before the War, The World's Illusion, has yyy 
been reissued in one volume. “Long as it is, this remarkab] 


novel evenly maintains its vari-coloured themes : 


tration is superb. 


its Orches 
Indeed it has something of the effect oi 
a Wagnerian opera, with the mystical hero, Christian Wah 
schaffe, his way to the sound of Grail-music, 1), 
mediaeval intensity of Wassermann’s imagination, more direct] 
revealed in The Triumph of Youth, dwells on this array 
aristocrats, voluptuaries, cynics, ' 
and apaches, till they acquire a strange 
and decorative value. This book is a tissue 
splendour, curling into flame at the edges. 
passable ; but occasionally jars. 

The works of M. Dekobra sell by the million and are pegs 
in twenty-three languages. Nevertheless Flames of Velvet, , 
sentimental example of his work, dealing with the incredjh) 
machinations of an arch-hypnotist in 
mentioning only because it illustrates the 
movement and exotic scenery characteristic of modern novel 
ists, with love-making in Algeria, Seville, and Granada 
But M. Dekobra’s elliptical style turns tawdry in English 
and M. Paul Morand does the same thing much more brilliant] 
and much more metaphysically. 

RACHEL 


going 


artists, dancers, pring 


richness, violene, 
of horror and 


The translation j 


Bohemia, is wort] 


passion for swifi 


ANNAND TAYLOR 

THE WEB OF DESTINY. By 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)--Horror upon horror, mystery after 
mystery, are here prodigally dispensed. Almost every pag 
has its surprise, and so packed is the story with incident that 
any brief sketch of the plot is impossible. The action centr 
around a mansion in South Norwood, which, with its secret 
passages and its revolving panels in the walls, is ultimately 
found to be the clearing-house for a vast cocaine traffic, a 


Seamark. (Hodder ap 


well as the temporary hiding-place for some __ priceless 
diamonds. There are two really blood-curdling villains, on 


of whom is a detective playing a * double” game, while a 
ferocious gorilla is one of the leading actors in the drama. Tw 
perfectly innocent people, a man and a girl, are accidentally 
involved in terrifying experiences, though it is a happy wel 
that destiny weaves for them in the end. The tale is, perhaps 
too impossible for the element of horror to make the ful 
effect intended. But the writer's fertility of invention 
together with his gusto and humour, carry us breathlessly 
along. This is the best “shocker” that we have read for 
some time. 


WINTER. By F. Griese. (Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d.)- 
This is a translation of a recent work by one of the most 
popular of the modern school of German peasant novelists 
The author is a schoolmaster and is himself, we are told, of 
pei isant origin. The scene is a lonely hamlet, with its farms, 
in North Germany. The plot has a simplicity and irony sug: 
gestive of Thomas Hardy, and the background of Nature, with 
its summer drought and its fierce winter storms, overshadows 
though it never blurs, the characters. In atmosphere thi 
story shows a marked aflinity with modern Scandinavia! 
fiction, with its keen sense of the primaeval and its myst! 
melancholy. Though the two principal characters successfull) 
defy the disasters that ove rwhe Im the village, and go bravely 
forth across the snow to seek a future elsewhere, a suggestio! 
of fate and frustration is the main impression which the book 
leaves. Jona, the young farmer, born in the forest ané 
nurtured in strange circumstances, is made to reflect the 
author's own tender sympathy with Nature in general and 
with animals in particular. 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN AND OTHER STORIES 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—Me. \ ichell’s 
new volume contains two miniature novels, into both ¢ 
which, though in very different forms, fantasy enters. Th 
tale that gives the book its title is a delicate ghost-story 0 
dead children returning to play into an old-world garden; 
it has something of a Barriesque atmosphere. ‘ The Soul o! 
the Guitar ~ is a romance of modern London, in which a young 
man about town becomes involved with two South Americal 
desperadoes, and ultimately wins a beautiful dancer through 
extricating her from their clutches. The thirteen shorter? 
tales introduce us to various other unreal worlds. They 
conform to standard magazine types, but provide excellent 
entertainment of their kind. 
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i THE MOST INTERESTING WAY 
“Quenges 
ng OF LEARNING A LANGUAGE 
limax gf 
h I 
nuch 
lon What Readers Say of the New Pelman Method of 
Learning French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
UPOD ea) ; “|? 
. Peay VERYONIE who has adopted the new Pelman method 
18S Noy PT | TToT y Ir nel ian Itali- : - ° 
narkal of learning French, German, Italian and Spanish, agrees 
arkab), ° R sé Pe , ° 
pte that it is not only the “best” but is 
Tes: . ? ° ° 
effect also the easiest and most interesting 
1 Waly way of acquiring a Foreign Language. 
sic. Thy This is very important, because there 
e direct] is no doubt that one of the reasons why 
array | so many people fail to learn a Foreign 
Princes f Language is that after a few lessons 
Violence | they begin to lose interest and are bored 
rror ang by the pages of grammatical rules and 
cn. 
‘lation exceptions they are usually required to 
learn before they are brought into contact with the 
are read 2 A . Z language itself. 
Velvet Mr I *k , ~k i 1 4 \ ller sis 
ms . h r. ICKWIC anc Sam \ C1icl Phe Velman method « nables you to learn I rench, 
\credib ee ° . s . P 
ses t I sol German, Itahan, or Spanish without a_ preliminary 
; eee j aaa “re j : 
ort a PSWwIc 1 struggle with the grammar. It introduces you to the 
Or swift | as . . ° 
_ actual living language straight away, and you pick up 
Le 4 . on. I . —— . . . = 
_ MR. PICKWICK—Weil, Sam, here we are once more in our the grammar almost unconsciously as vou go along, 
Tanada old haunts. ‘The market-place seems noisier and more pee . : os . 
iNnglish wearisome than as I remember it. Phis makes this method extremely interesting, as the 
‘ . » ( VV y > a , t 
liant| WELLER—Change for the worse, Sir, as the man said when | following letters indicat 
he got two doubtful shillings and a handful of pocket-pieces “My progress in the French Course has been most satis- 
"LOR for a good half-crown. But look, Sir, here’s what I've been factory. | cannot speak too highly of your excellent and 
wishful to show you—the Norwich coach, punctual to the fascinating method of teaching.” (B. 195.) 
ler an minute ! | “T can say with confidence that the claims made by the 
. . : mtiinic S line { } . Ss > no 
y alter MR. PICKWICK— Pon my soul, Sam. tiat is a most remark- Instituic a au the value « the course oa German are not 
'V pag able vehicle—very remarkable indeed, though its size and ae d, rhe interest of the study is bag oa d 
nt that gencral appearance lead one to suppose it to be a public throughow (G.5. 2/0.) 
centres conveyance of some sort. “) have found the Italian Course as interesting and absorh- 
secre : a ing as the French Course. [ am more than satisfied with the 
mately WELLER Public its name, and public its nature. Why, the progress made, and consider your course is excellent.” 
fie. ; old stage ain’t in it with this un, Sir. ‘wo mile 0’ danger at (.B. 202.) 
oe te eightpence, my father, bless him, used to call it, when he wy at ae I feel I a : 
sia drove reg’lar. This here’ll give you thirty mile an hour or NZ TeACne’ this sie 1 my cou Ka hse aNGY Say 
1S, One more, an’ cheap at the price ; : how interesting the study of the Spanish language is made. 
‘hile 4 llow man students of the language (learning in the ‘old’ 
Two MR. PICKWICK— But, Samuel, this—this coach, if I may way) can say with truth that it fascinates them, and that they 
entally so designate what appears rather as some monstrous reptile cannot leave it, but want to know what is coming in the next 
Vv wel than as a work of man—-this coach, I say, appears to move few pages ? Very few, | am sure. The case with which the 
rhaps without human aid. Can you explain it ? new words are acquired is no small characteristic of the 
e ful * Pelman method. They seem to ‘ stick’ without any conscious 
ntion WELLER—In a word, Sir—spirit. effort. In shoft, the course is ‘great’!” (S.W. 190.) 
re MR. PICKWICK 9 np Sam ? Do —— ————— The Pelman method of learning languages is what is 
ul for ourselves—or merely to that beverage with which mine host ro " : : : 

7 \ as the rect et ni - art 
of the Great White Horse here so frequently furnished us on knov nas t an di <e ni hod. It enabl 5 you to lea nl 
occasions—to keep out the cold and to promote good fellow- French in French, German in German, Italian in Italian, 

6d.) ship ? } and Spanish in Spanish, thus avoiding all translation 
ne WELLER—I do not, begging your pardon, Sir. There's | from one language into another. This saves endless 
| ia several dozens of ’osses represented in that there reptile, and | time. Moreover, it leads to increased fluency in speaking, 
Hd, Ol ee walt * . . . = . és os as ” : 
me all = on a 4" - would p‘ison real osses in the 7 ne | for it does away with that particular “ hesitation ” which 
GEIS, could say ji Robinson, air i i: to sleep, Sur. y . - : . - 4 . : 
aes say Jack Robinson. Fair put m to sleep, Sir, though | arises from the habit of mentally translating Iénglish 
sug nothing so refreshing as sleep, as the servant girl said ven 7 “7 2 : ' ' 
with drinking the egg-cupful o° laudanum. Petrol’s their liquor, phra es into their foreign equivalents 
WS. Sir, petrol does 3 pare : 
+ hea There are no vocabulari to be learnt by heart— 
ile MR. PICKWICK—Do you put it to me, Samuel, that these | parrot-fashion. You learn the words you need by using 
sti ree A ~ are all _ he pelled b ; ws hich | them, and so that they stay in vour mind without effort. 
a ause 1em to career abou he countryside : j - - - 
vr . , | ‘This new method enables you to learn a Foreign Lan- 
ively WELLER—I do indeed, Sir. But ven public safety, punctuality ee Lis : siti : . , 5 sng 
stior and conwenience is to be tudied, there’s only the best spirit } Zuage In your spare tine .in your own home, and in from 
book to be used, to my way o’ thinkine. one-third to one-half the usual period. 
, . ! 
rs MR. PICKWICK—True, most true, Sam. remarkable new 
the } ] 3 on arene » 
and WELLER—A self-evident proposition, Sir, as the dogs’-meat | a oO! learning 
: man said ven the housemaid told him he warn't a gentleman. ) ¢& vex is described 
P 
; MR. PICKWICK—And what do thev call this perfection of mall book en 
=" Spirit ? The country must indeed be proud of it. | he Giit oO} 
iell’s ” r ee 
h of WELLER—Proud indeed o’ the title, as the living skellinton | UC, Phere are 
The said ven the} show’d him. | 1 ditferent editions 
vy ol ME. PICKWICK —And this die. Sam. is? | of this book, one for each language—French, German, 
len ; ; alian and Spanish yu can have any one of these, free 
I of WELLER—Why, Sir—SHELL. Italian and Spanish. You can have any or : 
wh | of cost, by writing for it to dav to the Pelman Institute 
ung 2 ‘ 
ne | (Language Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
ican } & gua; 4 ) 
ugh | Street, London, W.C.1. When writing be sure you state 
rter | which one of the four you want and it will be sent to you 
hey | by return, free. Write or call to-day. 
lent | Overs ] ‘ j 5 | f lA WW 
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GIBBON’S JOURNAL 


TO FANUARY 1763 





Edited by D. M. Low. With 6 collotype plates. Dealing especially 

with Gibbon’s period of service with the Hampshire militia, and 

providing the first complete text, it is an indispensable and standard 

work. “ We owe a thousand thanks to Mr. Low for this charming 

edition of the Fourna/, not as a rival to the Autobiography but as an 

entertaining and valuable supplement to it.” Mr. Robert Lynd in 
The Daily News. 17s. 6d. net. 


PALEFACE 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 
An analysis of the whole burning 
“colour question.” “ Strong, bril- 
liant, splendid stuff it is, carrying 
the reader away by the sheer speed, 
the continuous onrush of the prose. 
». - He is at once an entertainment, 
a scourge, and an apocalypse.” The 
Times.“ Excellent... none the less 
wise because it is witty,and none the 
less crushing because it is moderate.” 


The Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 
NO LOVE 


DAVID GARNETT 
Mr. Garnett’s fifth and longest 
story: “A book of great fascination, 
rich in humour and poetry.” The 
Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HARD LIBERTY 


ROSALIND MURRAY 
A longer and fuller novel than Miss 
Murray’s exquisite Te Happy Tree. 
A study of a thwarted personality 
—and of a lovely woman—drawn 
with sympathy and acute under- 
standing. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORM OF 
STEEL 
ERNST JUNGER 

Translated by Basil Creighton: 
with an introduction by R. H. 
Mottram. ‘The diary of a German 
storm-troop officer on the Western 
Front. “ As vivid and convincing 
an account of the actual life of the 
infantry as can be found in any 
language.” Edward Shanks in T4e 

Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
BOROUGHMONGER 
R. H. MOTTRAM 
A story of Easthampton: “ to be 
read with simmering enjoyment.” 
The Manchester Guardian. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE HELMERS 


ELISSA LANDI 

This detailed study of a modern 

family, excellently written, shows 

that Miss Landi has serious claims 

asa writer, claims quite independent 

of her acknowledged success as an 
actress. 7s. 6d. net. 





CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & 9g St. Martin’s Lane, London. W.C,2 
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Motors and Motoring 


Automatic Traffic Signals. The 
Latest 21-60 6-cyl. Wolseley 


TuERE is but little doubt that we must aim more and more at 
automatic, or partly automatic, traflic control in busy centres. 
Increase in volume is fast leading to decrease in average 
speed and therefore mobility, and this leads to waste in many 
forms, together with much inconvenience. I have been told 
by a number of persons lately that some of the automatic 
signalling already adopted is confusing and that when a 
motorist is unused to it he may well do the wrong thing 
without any intention of error. I understand from the Royal 
Automobile Club that during the past six months automatic 
traffic signals have been installed in twenty-one towns in 
Great Britain. These are placed at cross-roads in almost 
every instance, and it is intended that they should ultimately 
work without police assistance. If these signals are to be of 
real value and to add in any way to road safety, it will have 
to be an offence if motorists do not strictly obey them. 
It is clearly advisable, therefore, that drivers should be on 
the look-out for these devices, especially when passing through 
towns with which they are not familiar. Inattention may 
not only mean that the signals are misunderstood, but are 
werlooked altogether, and cases of the latter actually hap- 
pening have lately been given to me. 
* * = “ 


The commonest form of automatic control is a small light- 
house showing three lights in rotation, each for a fixed period. 
The colours used are rightly the three railroad colours which 
have proved to be the best for their purpose over many years. 
The red means “ Stop,” the amber ‘ Caution,” and the 
green ** Go Ahead.” Thus at four cross-roads the lighthouse 
will be showing red, or “ Stop” in two opposite directions, 
while the green, or “ Go Ahead,” signal will be indicated on 
the roads at right angles. After a fixed period, the amber 
signal is shown in all four directions, and this, of course, 
means that stationary traflic must get ready to go ahead 
and the moving traffic must prepare to halt. The amber 
signal is in most cases given for thirty seconds, after which 
the red light appears where the green previously was and 
the green where the red was. Directly the green shows, 
drivers should go ahead without delay, and in the case of 
the red light all vehicles should be pulled up. The R.A.C. 
states that turns should only be made when green is showing. 
Stationary traffic must not start when the amber signal is 
shown, but must wait for the green. It is obviously of the 
greatest importance that the signals should be strictly ob- 
served, and that even if the road ahead is empty a motorist 
should not proceed against a red light. The R.A.C. point 
out that certain towns have variations to the system I have 
briefly described above, and that careful observation is 
therefore required. Here is a Jist of towns where these 
automatic traflic signallers are already installed :— 

Coventry, Liverpool, York, Sheffield, Edinburgh (Clerk St. at 
Preston Road Crossing), Edinburgh (Bonnington Toll), South- 
ampton (Bassett Cross Roads), Exeter (Paris Street, London Inn 
Square, Queen Square, South Street, Exe Bridge), Bristol (White 
Ladies Street, St. Paul’s Road, Tyndalls Park Roads Junction), 
Brighton (Preston Circus, West Street ), Northampton, Accrington, 
Newcastle, Wakefield, Manchester, Nottingham, Leeds, Wolver- 
hampton, Preston, Derby, Doncaster, Bedford. 

* * * * 

The 21-60 h.p. six-cylinder Wolseley which was brought 
out at the Olympia Show last year has had one or two notable 
alterations recently made in it. The engine in general design 
and Jay-out is similar. It may be recalled that this unit, 
which is of 2677 ¢.c. capacity, has overhead valves and cam- 
shaft, a seven bearing crankshaft with vibration damper, and, 
with the clutch and four speed centrally controlled gear-box, 
smounted on rubber at three points. Like its next younger 
sister, the 16-45 h.p. six-cylinder, it runs exceptionally quietly 
and sweetly. The frame has been redesigned and has a 
deep channel section of eight inches. It is contoured to fit 
the body and has six cross members. The suspension is 
equal to 80 per cent. of the wheelbase. The shape of the 
tadiator has been slightly altered, but the chief modification 
ls in the braking system. Now four-wheel brakes working 
o the Lockheed hydraulic system are fitted and the hand 
brake is of the contracting type on the transmission. The 
saloon body is built on the most up-to-date principles, as 
hight be supposed coming from a Morris factory, and is 
stated to be virtually indestructible and climate-proof. 
There are four doors and six side windows, all of which have 
Winders for moving the glasses. The front seats are bucket 
shaped, are adjustable, and have pockets behind. The 
lighting of the instrument board is indirect, the head lamps 
ave dipping beams, and the front wings are domed and 





each of a single piece. As I know from road experience, 
this Wolseley model has strong acceleration and good flexi- 
bility. The comfortable maxima rates on second, third, and 
top are about 25, 40, and 60 miles an hour. The chassis 
costs £335 and the new saloon £425. The latter price includes 
such fittings as a folding luggage grid, roof ventilator, shock 
absorbers, bumpers front and back, adjustable foot rest, 
calorimeter, eight-day clock, and so forth. ‘Triplex safety 
glass can be had for £15 extra. 


* * * 


The R.A.C. has now settled the arrangements in connexion 
with the Grand Stand, Replenishment Pits and so forth for 
the Tourist Trophy Race in Ulster on August 17th next. 
The actual site will be the same as that used last year, and 
is only five miles from the heart of Belfast. It is proposed 
this year to place the Stand on the opposite side of the road 
to that used in 1928, when the view was somewhat restricted. 
It will be within 15 feet of the road, will command a view 
of the course where it approaches the Pits for more than 
half a mile, and will be covered. If possible it will also be 
covered in at the back. The Pits will be in the same place 
as last year, and will face the Stand, while the scoring boards 
will be behind these. Among other arrangements, the 
R.A.C. is trying to have a small private enclosure overlooking 
Quarry Corner with direct communication with the R.A.C. 
enclosure, so as to afford seat holders in the Grand Stand 
and occupants of the enclosure an opportunity of seeing the 
‘ars take this well-known corner should they desire to do 
so. <A footbridge will be erected to enable seat holders to 
pass from the enclosure and car park to the Grand Stand 
at any time, and also to visit the Quarry Corner at pleasure. 
It is anticipated that in this way spectators in the Grand 
Stand will be able to see the cars travelling almost at their 
maximum speed over a considerable distance, to follow the 
Pit work in detail, and to see easily the scoring boards. Loud- 
speakers will give information as to the progress of the race 
and of any incidents reported by the various marshals stationed 


round the course. 
* x x * 


The Morris-Commerical 12 ewt. and 1-ton lorries and vans 
are useful types of vehicle for certain estate work and represent 
good value. Recently prices have been reduced while several 
improvements have been made in chassis and bodies. The 
12 cwt. popular model van costs £175, and the 1-tonner 
chassis. £170. The small van is said to have a petrol con- 
sumption of 22-24 miles a gallon, while oi§ consumption is 
given at 1,200 to 1,400 miles a gallon. The engines are 
well up to the loads, the vans are easily handled and there 
is plenty of speed. The prices of the 1-tonner complete 
lorry and van are £198 and £220 respectively. The lorry 
sides and tail-board can be remoyed, leaving a platform 
body available. 

* * “# * 


The number of cars licensed in Great Britain during the 
years 1926, 1927, 1928 was respectively 689,913, 786,610, 
$84,645. "The three corresponding totals for trucks were 
257.173, 282,905, 305,744, and for hackneys, 100,385, 95,526 
and 95,412. Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. Dr. Sym, 18 
Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh, for the following :— 


Questions on Dogs 


1. Which are the Dog-days and why are they so called ? 

2. Trace the quotations: (a) ‘‘ Id rather be a dog and bay the 
moon than such a Roman.” (b) “ A little better than his dog, a 
little dearer than his horse.” (c) ‘So they went forth both, and 
the voung man’s dog with them.” 

3. Which poet has dogs included in the monument to his 
memory ? Give the names of the dogs. Not far off is a monument 
to a dog itself: give particulars. 

4. What is the Scripture estimate of dogs ? Is there any allusion 
to pet dogs ? 

5. Who was the greatest painter of dogs in modern times ? 

6. Give the name of King Edward VII.’s favourite dog. 

7. What dogs have proved helpful to European travellers in 
time of danger ? 

§. Give the origin of the phrases ‘a) “dog in a manger,” (6) 
help a lame dog over a stile,” (c) ** love me, love my dog.” 

9. Which is ** whip dog day ” and why is it so termed ? 

10. Which British Regiment has been dubbed ‘“ The Dogs,” 
and why ? 

ll. Who wrote: ‘“‘ The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died.” ? 

12. Give a reference to the faithfulness of a Welsh dog. 

13. Mention a mythical dog whose portrait finds its way weekly 
into thousands of homes. 


Answers will be-found on page 916. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
After the Election 


[The Editor wishes to point out that the Spectator does not 
necessarily identify itself with the views expressed in these columns, 
which are intended to represent the prevailing opinion in the City.] 
Last week, writing just before the General Election, I 
indulged in certain conjectures as to the possible effect 
upon the Stock Markets of a Conservative or Labour 
triumph or a stalemate Election with no one party 
having a clear majority over the other parties. On this 
last hypothesis I said :-— 

“In such an event I am inclined to think that the first effect on 
the Stock Markets would not be altogether unfavourable, because 
there has been a good deal of selling in advance of the Election, and 
sheer relief that the event was over might occasion a reaction if only 
of a temporary character.” 

This fairly safe conjecture has been duly fulfilled, and 
while on Friday prices were dull for a time on fears that 
Labour was about to get a decisive majority over all 
parties, the tone quickly steadied when it became known 
that although the Conservatives had suffered a material 
defeat, Labour, on the other hand, had not obtained its 
clear majority—in other words, the Election had been in 
the nature of a stalemate. As anticipated, the effect was 
to occasion a good deal of buying by those who had sold 
previous to the Election, and on Monday and Tuesday, 
and especially on the latter date, prices advanced in some 
directions, and notably in British Funds. There is little 
doubt that the appreciation in gilt-edged stocks was 
helped materially by the reinvestment of dividends on 
the War Loan disbursed on June Ist and also by the 
prospect of early agreement with regard to Reparations. 
In the main, however, it can fairly be said that relief that 
the Election was over and that the result was of a charac- 
ter lessening apprehensions of any violent Socialistic legis- 
lation, played a considerable part in the general rally. 

A Furrner View. 

So much for the first effect of the General Election. My 
conjecture of a weck ago, however, went a little further 
than a survey of conditions immediately following upon 
the result of the voting. I expressed the opinion that :— 
“it would be recognized that the deadlock involved expectations 
of the new Government having a short life, and the prospect of 
another Election in the near future would very soon impart an 
unsettled feeling wholly detrimental to confidence and the rapid 
resumption of either commercial or financial activities. Such a 
result, therefore, I think, would mean halting, uncertain markets 
with an ultimate sagging in prices.” 

This view I hold just as strongly now that the Election is 
over, and while, as your readers know, I am always averse 
from suggesting the probable course of prices of individual 
stocks, there are occasions when it is possible to discern 
certain broad tendencies so far as markets as a whole are 
concerned, During the next few weeks interest will, no 
doubt, be centred upon Cabinet-making, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will 
be unable to form a Cabinet commanding a fair measure 
of confidence. Parliament does not meet until the end of 
the month, and even then the interval will be short before 
separating for the summer vacation. There seems no 
reason, therefore, to suppose that in the near, future any- 
thing very drastic in the way of legislation will be 
attempted, and with the disposition common to the 
English people to give a new Government every chance, 
I think that on the whole there will be a disposition to 
refrain from any hasty criticisms of the Government's 
preliminary actions, and that there may be greater 
nye tranquillity than has been possible during the 
ast few months. 

LookING AHEAD. 

Nevertheless, taking a longer view, I find it impossible 
to regard the general outlook with other than considerable 
anxiety. I will state my reasons very briefly, leaving it 
then to the reader to determine whether the view is or is 
not influenced in any way by political bias. It is, I fancy, 
common ground that industrially, at all events, and to 
some extent financially, our progress after the War has not 


been as satisfactory as could be desired, even making 
all allowances for unavoidable causes such as the effec: 
of the War itself, the change in international economic 
relations, and the enfecblement of many of our Europear 
customers, under which latter head is, of course 
included the complete demoralization of Russia.  ] 
fancy, too, that if open confession were made of inward 
conviction, it would also be common ground that the post- 
War situation called, above all other things, for great 
economy in national and individual expenditure, immense 
individual effort and the utmost efficiency on the part of 
industry. I fancy that again it would be common ground 
that no political party has seriously espoused the cause of 
economy in the national expenditure, that individual 
expenditure and the general standard of living are higher 
since the War, hours of labour shorter, and that output 
per man in many industries has diminished. 


Lost Opportunities. 


Each political party in turn while deploring these 


conditions, instead of tackling the situation determinedly 
and bravely, has been too anxious to court popularity 
with the electorate to effect the necessary remedics. At 


the Election of five years ago, Mr. Baldwin had so great 
a majority that he would have been in a position, at 
whatever cost of immediate popularity, to effect a drastic 
reduction in the National Expenditure, with the object 
of so relieving taxation and stimulating industry as to 
make it reasonably certain that at the end of the five 
years the effectiveness of the policy would have been 
manifested in increased employment and general pros- 
perity. Anxiety, however, to produce immediate benetits 
in the shape of enlarged pensions impaired the situation 
at the outset, and the general strike and coal stoppage 
of 1926 did the rest. 
* CHANGING Horses,” &e. 


And at the Election which has just been concluded the 
Conservatives again gave no pledges of economy nor 
conveyed to the electorate any impression that the matter 
was regarded by the Conservative Party as of supreme 
importance. It is quite true that, on the other hand, they 
did not indulge in promises involving further vast amounts 
of expenditure, and it is also true that the industrial 
situation was beginning to show some signs of recovery as 
a result of the progress made in the rationalization of 
industry, the better relations between Capital and Labour, 
and the prospects of some stimulus being given by the 
Derating Scheme. These measures were more or less 
of the constructional order and that they should now have 
been thrown into the melting pot is a little disturbing to 
those who still believe in the old proverb as to the risk 
in changing of horses when crossing a stream. 

A Disquietine Srrvuation. 

What, however, chiefly, in my judgment, gives cause for 
anxiety with regard to the future is that the result of the 
Election would seem to involve an accentuation of the 
post-War policy which hitherto has brought us such 
poor results. It is rather disturbing, for example, at 
a moment when the financial and industrial position of 
the country leaves so much to be desired, that we should 
be comforting ourselves not with the hope of some wise 
policy to increase the wealth of the country, but by the 
thought that the Government should not have it in its 
power to impose all the confiscatory items of its policy 
as outlined to the electors. Briefly stated, Mr. Lloyd 
George covenanted to solve the unemployment problem 
in a year by borrowing money and putting the workers 
on the roads and other forms of employment. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was more vague with regard to how 
he proposed to employ the workless, but propounded 
the general slogan of “work or maintenance,” and 
covenanted generally to find the money along the lines 
of a surtax on the existing wealth fund. 


(Continued on page 915.) 
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WHY BE CONTENT 


WITH 5%? 


You can get a guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
15%, or even 20%, according to age. 


Why deprive yourself one day longer than necessary 
of comforts which this larger income will provide for 
you?) Why run the risk of a further depletion of 
your Capital and a further loss of income? Why 
not make your Income safer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind with its beneficial 
effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: Sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuity with the proceeds. A retired professional 
man has doubled his income by making this safe 
exchange. This “two years’ Income in one” will be 
paid to him every year as long as he lives. It will 
never fail. No more worry, no more wondering how 
to make ends meet. Life is now a different thing for 
him. 


Think of what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable 
Income for Life Guaranteed by a Company with over 
£100,000,000 assets under very strict Government 
supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your 
Capital—what a much larger income you can enjoy, 
and how much safer it will be. Beiter ternis are 
granted in cases of impaired health, and there are 
many kinds of annuities, including a guaranteed return 
of Purchase Price. WPlease give exact date of birth 
and amount of Capital at your disposal. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN and WOMEN. 


£250 a year for life, commencing, say, at age of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instal- 
ments, and to commence when the annuitant wishes 
to retire—say at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of 
providing for old age. Meanwhile it protects the 
family; for £3000, £2000, or 
agreed upon, will be paid to them should the Policy- 
holder not live to qualify for the annuity. This is 
a wonderfully advantageous plan 
can take towards financial 
without sacrifice ! 
you. Write, giving exact age and amount you can 
save yearly to J. 

Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, 


5.W. 1. 


independence. ‘Thrift 











A REFERENCE LIBRARY | 
FOR THE TABLE 

containing: 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (23,000) FREN H-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


‘RED MAPS) CLASSICS & MYTHOLOGY 
ATLAS (145 COLOURED MAPS) FRENCH & LATIN QUOTATIONS 
GAZETTEER (36,000) 


ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA (7,000) PROVERBS 





Convenient Size for Desk Use: Inches 8 X 74 X 7 Overall 
Bound in Various Styles of Leather: From 3 Roan to Crocodile 


Prices from £3.15 .0 Complete with Case 





Write for Prospectus: 








ASPREY & CO., LTD., 169 (S) NEW BOND ST., W.1 

















Hamptons manufacture all their Bedding 
in their own Model Factories in Queen’s 
Road, Battersea, avd they guarantee that onl 

nex’ Hair and other materia 


4S ave ver used. 
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Hamptons’ No. B. 2059. Walnut Bedstead in 
the Queen Anne style. Fitted sanitary iron sides. 


In stock in all sizes. 


3 ft. oin, 26 60 
3 ft. 6in.,, £6 15 0 


4ft. oin, £7 50 
4 ft. 6in., £7 10 0 








PALL MALL EAST, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. Tel.: Gerrard 00230 
Hainptons Britain. 


pay carriage to any Rly. Sta, in Gt, 























whatever amount is | 


the bigge st step you | 


Let us explain it more fully to | 


I’. Junkin (General Manager), Sun | 





‘THe TREASURE HOUSE 
OF EASTERN STORY 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


SIR E. DENISON ROSS 





A Series of translations of famous Oriental works of 
levend, fable and romance from the literature f 
China, India, Arabia, Persia, et« Each volume con- 


a speci ally designe d wrapper. 


tains a frontispiece an 
The published price net per volume; and there 


is 2Is. 


| is also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, 
} limited to 50 copies, numbered and signed, at £3/3/0 
net per copy The first five volumes are (1) I he 
Hitopadesa, the famous Sanskrit collection of Indian 
| fables and_ stories Johnson translation, revised, 


1 


and to a large extent rewritten, with an Introduction 








| sy Dr. L. D. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental Books aid 
' MSS. in the British Museum (2) Selections from the 
Gulisten and Bustan of the famous Persian poet 
| Sa'di, with an Introduction by Reuben Levy, Reader 
| in Persian in the University of Cambrid (3) Stories 
| of the Buddha, edited with an Introduction by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, Lecturer in Pali at th School of 
Oriental Studies. (4) The book of Hayy Ibn Yagzan 
by Abu Bakr Ibn Tufayl, tr lated direct th 
} Arabic by Simon Ockl Introduction |! i. o 
Fulton, Assistant Keeper in the Departmen Oriental 
} Books and MSS. in the British Museu: (5) A selec 
| tion from Masnavi of Jalal-ud-Din Ru translat 
with an Introduction by R. A. Nicholson, Sir 11 
Adan Professor of Arabic in the Univ ty of 
Cambrid 
Prospecius free on request 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA ST., W.C. 2 
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WITH PROFIT) 
| ASSURANCE 

Agents | AT 
Everywhere. _NON PROFIT RATES | 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - = «= §£9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - = «= £§£9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1928) - £291,176,098 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 














Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


: The Scottish Provident Institution | 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


| HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FUNDS £20,700,000 














SAVE w BY FREE OF TAX 





PAYMENT 
J[NTEREST 1S PAID halt-yearly—January ist and July ist—by this 

Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum trom 1/- to within £5,000. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE ’ ; 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
BuiLDING SOciETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Trustees: Rev. 8. W. HuGHeEs, pD.p., and Ernest W. Bearp, Esq, 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
Remittances “an be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 

or Lioyds Banks. 
C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.8., F.L.A.A., Manager, 






































ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | 


| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. | 





Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - £2,795,787 
Deposits - - - - - £44,674,151 

| 

i OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 

| BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
London Offices: City \ a } Aer, a E.C. 2. 
. d ‘haring Cross, S.W. 1. 
West End . : “64 New Bond St., W. 1. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 
General Manager: Sir A. K. Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. | 

















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund “a ca oie von . Yen 105,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Viadivostock 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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at death can be pro- 

£5 OOO vided for £75 a year 
9 from age 30. If the 

proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 


year. 





Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No sharcholders No commissioa 
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adbury 


means Quality 
See the name “(dbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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Rerusat ro Face Facts. 

At the risk of being called reactionary, it is possible 
to hold that this policy on the part of Labour and Liberals 
js inconsistent with the actual facts of the situation, 
and that we cannot afford to carry it out. I do not 
believe that we can afford it because of the danger of 
penalizing and discouraging effort and thrift, whether 
amongst Capitalists or workers, and because, on the 
other hand, of the danger of encouraging slackness and 
extravagance on the part of many where the strong spur 
of discipline and necessity is required. It is, indeed, I 
believe, because these essentials have not been recognized 
sufliciently by the Conservative Government that pro- 
gress in the past five years has been so slow. Neverthe- 
less, its policy has at least been less flagrantly defiant 
of economic laws than that which has recently been out- 
lined by the two other political parties, and because it 
has been rejected in favour of the plausible, but, as I 
believe, unsound policies of the Labour Party, I find it 
difficult to take a hopeful view with regard to the future. 


Tur One Hope. 

Assumption of ollice usually brings a heightened sense 
of responsibility, and the City is trusting to that fact to 
ensure that a Labour Government will place national 
interests first and foremost. I see no reason to think 
otherwise. The whole point, however, resolves itself 
into this: At the moment most of our immediate problems 
are financial and economic; hitherto the fault has been 
that we have been endeavouring to subordinate them 
to the demands of political expediency. Whether the 
chances of a change in this respect have been diminished 
or inereased as a result of the recent General Election, 
I must leave the readers of this column to determine. 
Should the Labour Party be the one to recognize the 
true facts and to face and deal with them aecordingly, 
perhaps no party would have a better chance of dealing 
successfully with the situation. 

Arrutucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AN INTERESTING WEEK. 

Sucer relief that General Election uncertainties had been 
terminated proved to be the dominating factor in the stock 
markets this week. On the Stock Exchange there had. of 
course, at no time been a very confident expectation of a 
complete Conservative victory, and it is Just as well perhaps 
that this view was held, as markets have now benetited to 
some extent by repurchases on the part of those who sold 
short, while, at all events, there has been little to adjust in 
the way of bull positions. An outstanding feature has been 
the strength of Gilt-edved securities which have been affected 
by the usual reinvestinent of a part of the proceeds of the 
half-yearly interest on the War Loan disbursed — last 
Saturday, while markets have also been favourably influenced 
by the reported agreement at Paris of the Reparations 
Committee. 


a k * k 


Corron Proriys. 


A substantial and welcome increase is shown in the profits 
of J. & P. Coats for the past year, the total being £4,606,000, 
against £3,838,000. An amount of £500,000 is placed to 
extra depreciation account, and in addition to the dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary there is a bonus of 5 per cent., 
as compared with 2) per cent. a year ago. The balance sheet 
is a good one, and while the auditors state that certain assets, 
whose value has been largely affected by war and subsequent 
conditions, remain at book values, the War Contingencies 
Fund now stands at £3,000.000. 

k * * * 
KMASTERN TELEGRAPH, 

It was fitting that at the recent meetings of the Marconi 
Company and the Eastern and = Associated ‘Telegraph 
Companies Lord Inverforth, presiding at the former meeting, 
and Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender at the meetings of the various 
cable companies, should have paid a tribute to the great 
work done by the late Sir John Denison-Pender. General 
regret was expressed that the one who had been so largely 
instrumental in bringing the new organization into being 
should not have been spared to see the result of his labours. 
At the meeting of the Eastern Telegraph Company Mr. J. C. 
Denison-Pender explained that the company had a balance 
of profit of nearly £150,000, enabling them to maintain the 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of tax, 


while the total reserves amounted to £3,730,000. He 
stated that the necessary percentage of stockholders and 
shareholders agreed to exchange into the newly formed 
company, Cables and Wireless, Limited, and this will be 
the last meeting of the company under existing conditions, 
but its name would be preserved and it would remain as a 
company holding reserve fund investments and investments 
in the new Imperial and International Communications 
Company, 
* * * * 
V.0.C. 

At the recent meeting of the V.O.C. Holding Company 
criticism: was conspicuous by its absence. In passing, the 
Chairman, Viscount Bearsted, made an allusion to comparisons 
sometimes made with results secured from other companies. 
IIe stated that he was satisfied that in regard to working 
expenditure, prices obtained, and profits realized, there was 
every reason to believe that the manner in which the com- 
pany’s affairs had been conducted had resulted in profits 
comparing favourably with other similar concerns. Lord 
Bearsted also showed that while the company could have 
paid 25 per cent. instead of the actual distribution of 22) per 
cent., the Board had preferred to pursue a conservative policy 
and it was one which was endorsed by the shareholders at the 
meeting. Viscount Rearsted then made some _ interesting 
comments on the question of stabilizing the price of oil, main- 
taining that * If the frenzied rush of production is not mod- 
erated, the known oilfields of the world will be forced to give 
up their supplies prematurely to the prejudice of the world.” 

* * * * 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL. 


The note of caution sounded with regard to the oil 
industry in general by Viscount Bearsted was endorsed 
by the Chairman at the annual meeting of the Anglo- 
American Oil Company, where no interim dividend was 
declared last December owing to the uncertain outlook. 
The company is now, however, able to pay a dividend 
equal to 74 per cent., while the Chairman was able to report 
a general increase in business. With regard to the future, 
the Chairman expressed the hope that by a stabilization of the 
production of crude oil throughout the world, the flooding of 
our markets with motor spirit, kerosene, etc., in excess of the 
consumption capacity of the markets will be staved. Mr. 
F. Kk. Powell (the Chairman) explained that strenuous efforts 
had been made by the American Oil Institute to limit the 
production of crude oil, while the American Export Associ- 
ation has been formed with the object of limiting exports from 
the United States to the quantities exported in 1928, plus 
any natural increase. 

* # * ca 
Brazit TRACTION PROGRESS. 

The annual Report of the Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company for the year 1928 is an excellent one and 
reflects favourably upon the vigorous and capable manage- 
ment by the present Board. During the year there has been 
a reorganization of capital, making comparison of dividends a 
little diflicult. The Preference shares have been greatly 
reduced in amount, while the Ordinary capital, which was 
formerly in shares of $100 par valuc, has now been cast into 
the form of shares of no par value. After making allowance 
for that fact, however, the distribution is a more favourabl 
one, and net earnings for the year were $24,869,000, ageinst 
$22,055,000 for the previous year. A further amount of 
$5,000,000 is placed to the Reserve against 54,000,000 a year 
ago and the carry forward has been increased from 88 .894,000 
to $9,947,000. The Report also gives evidence of a widening 
of the company’s activities, which is promising as regards 
future developments. 

* * % % 
PHOENIX. 


In the regrettable absence, through illness, of Sir Gerald 
Ryan, Mr. Arthur M. Walters, the Deputy Chairman, pre- 
sided at the recent meeting of the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany. He was able to place a satisfactory report before the 
shareholders, the income in the Fire Department during the 
year, having increased by about £75,000. At the same time, 
the losses at 48.7 per cent. were a little higher than in 1927. 
As in the case of so many other companies, there was a small 
loss in the Marine Department, though the expected loss of 
£5,000 was much better than in the preceding year. In the 
Life Department the company issued policies carrying net new 
assurance in exeess of £3,000,000, which was a record for the 
company, and the death rate, though heavy, was well within 
expectancy. The company maintains its dividend at the 
rate of 14s. per share, but through the operation of the relief 
in respect of Dominion and Colonial Income Tax, share- 
holders receive an amount equivalent to an increase of 6d. 
per share on the dividend. A sum of £500,000 has been 
transferred to the additional reserve, leaving a balance to be 
-arried forward of a little over £1,500,000, 

A. W. K. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 902.) 


We have received the June number of John Martin's book 
The Child's Magazine—perhaps the most stimulating and 
entertaining children’s paper that has ever been produced. 
Yor the child who is interested in natural history there are 
stories of the ants who carry umbrellas and of the white 
elephant ; there are historical stories and fairy stories ; there 
are short illustrated articles explaining how to make a canary 
cage, or various fancy dresses, or how to cook a dinner. 
The magazine is profusely and pleasantly illustrated. John 
Martin’s book can be obtained for the sum of five dollars a 
year, including postage, from 33 West 49th Strect, New York. 

- * * * 

Captain A. H. Trapman deprecates the idea that he is 
publishing a mere collection of dog stories in this very inter- 
esting study of “ man’s best friend,’ The Dog (Iutchinson, 
7s. 6d.). The larger part of the book does, however, consist 
of such stories and very thought-provoking they are; not 
least those which deal with the strange susceptibility of dogs 
to supernatural influence. The later chapters discuss the 
treatment of dogs in sickness, the origin of breeds, and most 
interesting of all, the best metheds of training, involving 
as they do the instruction of canine pupils in the meaning of 
a limited number of words and phrases. 

* * * * 

Father Henri Lammens, S.J., Professor of Arabic at St. 
Joseph's, Beyrout, is one of the greatest authorities in the 
West on the beliefs and institutions of Mohammedans. In 
Islam (Methuen,' 8s. 6d.), translated from French by Sir E. 
Denison Ross, he gives English readers the benefit of his pro- 
found learning and long experience. There is no better short 
account of Islam in the language than this, and every English- 
man who has dealings with the Kast should read it, for it is 
not only a comprehensive survey, but a fair one, written 
with not even a single glance towards the possibilities of 
Catholic or other propaganda. 

* * * * 

The mark was tumbling when Mr. Konrad Bercovici spent 
His Nights Abroad (The Cayme Press, 12s. 6d.) in Berlin. In 
Constantinople he saw countless dogs in the streets and red- 
ezzed hamals and dancing dervishes and veiled women and 
all the usual sights of—say—1910. Again, the Rotonde in 
Paris was the artistic rendezvous of Mr. Bercovici’s Mont- 
parnasse. Which is to say the book is vieuwx jeu- 

. * * * 

A clever Swede, Mr. Knut Hagberg, gives his views on 
great Englishmen, past and present, in Aings, Churchills and 
Statesmen (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). Although these 
estimates and appreciations are neither very original nor 
profound, they are the work of one who has read and weighed 
the considerable mass of recent biography and reminiscence 
published in this country and of one, moreover, who has 
kept a clear head through all the detail. Mr. Winston Churchill 
is not now “ one of the most skilful polo players in England,” 
but such errors are trifling and infrequent. 


A Library List 


Rererence Books :—The 100 Best Investments. (British, 
Foreign and Colonial Corporation. 1s.) Somerset. 


By S. E. Winbolt. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s.) 
liser’s ABC. (T. B. Browne, 163 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, 21s.) Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseu- 
donymous English Literature. By Samuel Halkett and 
John Laing. (Vol. 5.) Sold only in Compicte Sct of 7 or 8 
Vols. (Oliver and Boyd. £1 16s. each.) The Directory of 
Directors, 1929. (VT. Skinner, Gresham House, London, 25s.) 


The Adver- 


MisceLLANrous :— The Sea-Microcosm. Edited by D. U. 
Ratcliffe. (The Microcosm Ollice, Leeds. 10s.) - 
Music at Midnight. By M. Draper. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

~The Restoration and the July Monarchy. By J. 


Lucas-Dubreton. 


(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) Letters of 
Women in Love. 


By R. L. Mégroz. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d.) French Liberal Thought in the Kight- 
eenth Century. By Wingsley Martin. (Benn. 16s.) 

Biocrarutes :—Sybil Thorndike. By R. Thorndike. (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 21s.) Temple Gairdner of Cairo. 
By C. BK. Padwick. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) Child of the 
Deep. By J. Lowell. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Memories, Mines and Millions. By L.. Weinthal. (Simp- 
kin Marshall. 12s. 6d.) Francis James Chavasse. 
By J. B. Lancelot. (Blackwell, Oxford. 10s. 6d.) 

Fiction :-—Cock’s Feather. By WK. N. Burt. (Heinemann 
7s. 6d.) Sea Farmers. By G. M. Boumphrey, 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) Clare Drummer. Iby V.S. Pritchett. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) The Secret Room. By A. R. Weekes 
(Constable. 7s 6d.) Hard Liberty. By R. Murray. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) . 








Answers to Questions on Dogs 


1. The Romans called the days from July 3rd to August 11th 
Dies Caniculares because they believed that the intense heat 
usually prevalent then was due to the coincidence of the appearance 
of the “dog star” with the sun. This was an error. The ~ dog 
star’ does not now so coincide till later ———2. (4) Shakespeare; 
Julius Caesar, Act. iv., Sc. 2; (b) Tennyson: Locksley Hall ; (¢) Book 


of Tobit, v. 16.——3. Sir Walter Scott, Bart: “ Camp’ and 
“Maida” ; “ Greyfriars’ Bobby ” (Edinburgh).——4. Usually alow 
estimate (cf. Mat. vii. 6; 2 Kings viii. 13; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. xxii. 15); 
Mat. xv. 27.——5. Landscer. 6. Caesar. 7. St. Bernard's 


Monastery in the Alps sends out dogs to rescue travellers lost in the 
snow. 8. (a) Fable related by Lyly in Euphues and quoted by 


Burton Anatomy of Melancholy I. 2. iii. 12; (6) Heywood’s Proverbea 


circa 1565; (¢) Heywood’s Proverbes. 9. October ISth. On that 
day, St. Luke's Day, a priest in the Church of St. Crux, York, dropped 
the consecrated Host which was devoured by a dog that had been in 
hiding under the altar. The boys of York were permitted on cach 
anniversary to whip all stray dogs in the streets. 10. The lith 
Lancers, because of the initials of their motto, * Death or Gh ‘a 

-I11. Oliver Goldsmith: Elegy of a Mad Dog. 12. Gelert the 
hound of Prince Llewellyn, which slew a wolf to save the prince's 
infant, but was thought to have itself attacked the child, and was 
killed by its master. The story is legendary and found in its essence 


in legends of other lands. 13. Toby ” on the cover of Lu 











SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Kooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 irs. With 
running water from 12 Irs. 


H. 


J. Arnet, Proprietor. 

















ROSAPENNA 


Championship year on the famous Links. 
Modern self-contained Holiday Resort. 


River, Lough, and Sea Fishing. 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 
Co. Donegal 
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SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD’S 
INVALUABLE WORK WILL 
PROVE A SURE GUIDE TO 
PARENTS FACED WITH 
THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CHILOREN'’S FUTURE 


TH EDITION. 36 oe 
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